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PREFACE. 



' During the last three years the author has written a 
series of articles on the study of the English Classics, for the 
National Journal op Education. The unexpected favor 
with which they were received by the readers of this paper, 
together with the fact that the method which we have ad- 
vocated has been, wholly or in part, adopted in numerous 
schools, has" encouraged the author to revise and rearrange 
these articles, and publish them in a permanent form. An 
Introduction on teaching English Literature has been added, 
together with much additional material, all of which, it is 
to be hoped, will in a measure supply a need long felt 
in this branch of study. 

This little book is especially designed as a practical manual 
for young and inexperienced teachers and students of our 
literature, to be used in connection with the study of the 
texts of various standard authors. 

There are several ways in which this book may be used 
to advantage : 

I. Simply as a book of reference. 

n. As a text-book to be used iu connection with a manual 
and book of selections, as with Oilman, Shaw, and Brooke, 
for manuals, and with Cleveland, Hunt, and Underwood for 
selections. ♦ 

in. The entire course may be based upon this book, taking 
up in detail the "Introduction," illustrating every point 
by selections and examples from the school reading-books, 
or works from t^ public or school library, and filling in 
orally whatever may be necessary. For instance, let the 
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** Norman Baron" (Chapter III.) be followed by some half 
a dozen prose and poetical selections to be studied in the 
same way. After a systematic method of studying the Eng- 
lish texts has been acquired, the '^ Representative Authors" 
may be taken up in the order and manner which is suggested 
in the succeeding chapters. The teacher should depend for 
texts upon the many cheap paper editions, upon reading- 
books, and works from the household, school, or public 
library. Without much trouble, every member of the class 
could be supplied with texts for Thanatopsis, Deserted Villagey 
Cotter^ 8 Saturday Night, Lady of the Lake, Julius Coesar, etc. 
Of course schools in the larger towns andVities, amply pro- 
vided with libraries and facilities for getting books, would 
have the advantage over schools in the smaller villages ; yet, 
from our own experience, we are convinced that even in our 
small towns the teacher, by using a little tact and ingenuity, 
will be enabled to find all the material which may be neces- 
sary to carry out in detail this or a similar plan of study. 
This method will certainly require much time and patient 
effort on the part of the teacher, but the satisfactory results 
obtained win more than repay him for the extra labor. 

The succeeding pages are the result of several years' expe- 
rience in teaching English Literature in our public schools. 
It has been our aim to be concise and practical; to make 
every point plain, by using a somewhat simple and homely 
style of writing ; in short, to provide a working hand-book 
which may be of every-day service to the student of litera- 
ture, and afford him a pleasant and useful guide to more 
extended studies. 

Yaluable help has been obtained from various sources, and 
due credit is given in the proper place. 

Albebt F. Blaisdell. 
Pboyincetowk^ Mass., August, 1878. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

AN OUTIINE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
ENGLISH LITEBATUBE. 



"It is better to have a thorough acquaintance with one 
writer's works, than a superficial knowledge of the writings of 
many authors.'* — Arthur Gilman, 

"Assuredly, the right way of teaching English literature, so 
as to develop the intellectual tastes, is by using authors, and 
not miscellaneous literary chips." — H, N, Hudson, 

"Some historian will record of this present age, that it wit- 
nessed the introduction into our schools, — at least into some of 
them, — of a careful study of our native tongue, and the great 
works written in it."— -J. W, Hales, 

" There is no need more urgent at the present moment in 
our education, than the encouraging in every way we can of 
the study of literature (especially of our own), before it is 
entirely supplanted and destroyed by the equally, but not more 
than equally, important study of the exacter, and, therefore, 
more material and less human 'natural' sciences." — F. G. 
Fleay, 

" Among teachers of English literature, there is a growing 
conviction that much time is wasted in the class-room by 
attempting to learn about too many authors. Such an attempt 
is dissipating to the mind of the student, and is most unsatis- 
factory to the teacher. Wherever the students can have access 
to a good library, it will be found to be the most profitable use 

B 
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of the time generally allotted to this subject, to have them 
study brief biographies of the few authors who have wielded 
potent influence over our thought and our language, to have 
them read the best criticisms upon these authors, and the best 
passages from their works." — Shawns New History qf Eng. Lit 

L-IITftODlJCTIOI. 

!• Within a few years, English Literature has become 
not only a recognized branch of study in most of our 
high schools, academies, and colleges, but the method of 
instruction has been radically changed for the better. 
In the past, too much time has been given to mere 
routine study of the pages of a manual devoted to the 
history of our literature, and too little attention paid to 
the critical study of the writings of an author. To-day, 
however, this plan has been superseded,— at least in 
most of our best schools, — ^by a more sensible, and in 
fact the only true method, — viz., a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of the text of a few great classics, supple- 
mented by such explanations, criticisms, and biograph- 
ical facts as will enable the student to accomplish this 
result. The English instructors have taken the lead in 
this matter, and to such teachers and scholars as F. G. 
Fleay, J. W. Hales, E. A. Abbott, R. Morris, E. T. 
Stevens, D. Morris, R. S. Davis, J. Hunter, and many 
others, are we indebted for ably edited and cheap 
editions of the English classics. In this country, too, 
our publishers have issued some beautiful and well 
edited editions of Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, and 
Shakespeare. Such teachers as Hiram Corson, F. A. 
March, Homer B. Sprague, H. N. Hudson, W. J. Rolfe, 
and others have done much by their writings to advance 
the study of English Literature to its proper place in 
the school curriculum. 
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While much has thus been accomplished by the publi- 
cation of scholarly manuals, well-edited editions, etc., 
little has been done to give the young and inexperienced 
teacher or pupil such practical details and suggestions 
as are urgently needed in his every-day work. Often- 
times the successful teacher of botany or geometry will 
completely fail in an attempt to teach with any degree 
of satisfaction, the text of Longfellow's Evangeline^ or 
Whittier's Snow Bound, Again, the faithful pupil is 
often' puzzled in his futile efforts to prepare himself for 
a recitation in the Deserted Village, or Lycidas, 

The fact of the matter is, that the ordinary high- 
school teacher and student needs as much help in his 
^work in English Literature as he expects and obtains in 
any other branch of study. In the various works on 
English composition and rhetoric, full directions and 
numerous examples are given, with the design of aiding 
the pupil to a proper understanding of the subject. In 
like manner the student needs, and should have, similar 
explicit directions, practical suggestions, and other 
necessary helps, to enable him to study to the best 
advantage the writings of our great authors. 

Taking this view of the subject, it has been our 
design to prepare a useful and practical hand-book, 
which will pupply both teacher and scholar with such 
general and particular directions, homely details, and 
illustrations, as will serve as a basis of a systematic 
course of study in English Literature. 

The order in which our course has been arranged is 
simply for convenience, and is purely arbitrary. Ex- 
perience has shown that, as in any other branch of 
study, the less difficult work should come first in order. 
Beginning with Longfellow and Whittier, the young 
and inexperienced pupil is better prepared to appreciate 
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tlie beauties of Bryant and Goldsmith. Chaucer and 
I bacon would remain closed books to him who had not 
been drilled in the simpler English authors. The 
arrangement of this book is such, that the teacher can 
take up the authors in any order that may be deemed 
best. 

The analyses, examples, illustrations, etc., scattered 
through the book, are not intended as models, but 
simply as hints and helps. Hence they are not to be 
copied or rearranged by the pupil, but are to serve as a 
guide to him to perfect his independent work. . The 
same remark applies to the formal questions. Ko good 
teacher would ever use another's questions, except as a 
test-examination for his class. Such as we have given 
: may prove suggestive to the inexperienced teacher. 

Says Arthur Gilman, in the preface to his English 
Literature : 

'* A single suggestion of the text-book amplified by the intel- 
ligent pupil, under the direction of the experienced teacher, 
becomes a means of exciting discussion, of giving life to the 
recitations, of stimulating thought in a most agreeable way, 
and of begetting enthusiasm for a study that is second to few 
in importance in a symmetrical educational system." 

A word of caution may be necessary in reference to 
the numerous literary references given in various parts 
of the book. With some classes not a single one is 
necessary, while the advanced student may sparingly 
use some of the best. A few facts about Gray, while 
reading the Elegy, are sufficient ; but in an extended 
course in Goldsmith or Milton, the scholar would do 
well to read Irving's Life of Goldsmith, and Macaulay's 
famous essay on Milton. 
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1L-«E]IERAL PLAI OF STUftT. 

S* After the pnpil has been drilled by a critical study 
of several simple prose and poetical selections, and is 
thus prepared to enter upon the study of an author in 
detail, some general plan should be adopted by the 
teacher in order to properly balance his work. In 
mapping out a proposed course of study, we would 
advise the teacher to adopt the following 

GENERAL PLAN. 

I. A course of study based upon the systematic 
study of the texts of a few representative authors. 

II. Collateral Study. 

III. Manual Study. 

ly. "Writing ZSssays on general topics. 
Y. Writing ZSssays on special topics. 

nL-REPRE8MTATIVE AUTHORS. 

3. The authors which we have selected as represent- 
ative of our literature arej — 



I«0NGFBIiI«01¥9 
l^HITTIBR, 



IRVING, . 
BRYANT, 
OOIiDSiniTH. 



BURNS, 

ABB180N, 

BYRON, 

SCOTT, 

iniliTON, 



TBNNY80N, 
8PBN8BR, 
BACON, 
CHAVCBR, 



These authors have heen chosen, — first, hecause they 
represent every period of our literature ; and, secondly, 
because they are practically most useful and convenient 
for class-room purposes. We have selected only these 
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few authors from the fact that in many of our schools 
too much time is spent upon a great number of writers, 
instead of a rigid study of the writings of only a few 
great masters of English. Oftentimes, when an effort 
is made to study the. text, too many authors are read 
only by brief extracts and specimen paragraphs. 
Morley, the English editor, says : 

*' A mere book of cuttings-out of finished pieces is handiwork 
like that of the degenerate courtiers of the days of Louis XY., 
who snipped single figures from engrayings of the works of the 
best masters and stuck them confusedly on screens. Eyery 
true work of art has its own point of unity, and blends its 
harmonies into a perfect round. No healthy sensepf litera- 
ture can be acquired, and where any exists it can only be 
stupefied by the use of ' elegant extracts.' " 

It seems to us far wiser to devote most of the time to 
the consideration of the works of half a dozen repre- 
sentative authors, than to get a general smattering 
of fifty or more, either by reading about them from 
a manual or from a rapid glance at disconnected 
selections. 

H. H. Morgan, of the St. Louis High School, in 
speaking of the wisdom of selecting only a few repre- 
sentative authors, says : 

'* The number of authors thus considered should be limited 
by the time at the teacher's command, but in the humblest 
school this work can be done by the use of m^ans accessible 
eyen to those who are denied the conyenience of a large 
reference library. All literary biography shows that the num- 
ber of books or of authors is of very little consequence in com- 
parison with the thoroughness and completeness of the work 
done; and the boy or girl who has mastered six names in the 
manner indicated, will be found to have more knowledge and 
more real power than the multitudes of people who waste their 
energies by tiding to do too much. 
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"The anthors should be relatively few, and they should be 
representative. With our authors once decided upon, they 
should be grouped so as to bring together those who were con- 
temporary, and we shall then be ready to state the influences 
at work in any era. When one has studied the representative 
authors of any period, the influences which affected the time 
in which they lived, and the influence which they exerted 
upon their own and subsequent times, he has properly studied 
literature." 



lY.-OOLLATEEIL STVPT. 

4. In connection with our regular work on the 
representative authors^ some time may, now and then, 
he given to reading certain selections from authors 
whose writings cannot he studied in detail in the 
present course. Eor instance, we cannot afford to 
devote much time to Dryden or Wordsworth in our 
formal course, yet, with an advanced class, time could 
he spared perhaps for Alexander's Feast, or Intimations 
of Immortality, A few recitations devoted to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, or selections from Charles Dickens, would 
do much to relieve the monotony of the every-dajr 
routine work. 



1. Dryden's Alexander's Feast. 

2. Collinses Ode to Evening. 

8. Wordsworth's Intimations of Immortality. 

4. Keat's Eve qf Saint Agnes. 

5. Shelley's Skylark, 

6. Selections from Pilgrim's Progress, Vicar qf Wakefield, 
Robinson Crusoe, and Thomson's Seasons. 

7. Selections from JOickens and Charles Lamb. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Browning. 

9. Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer, 
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T.-UIVII STVftT. 

5, In addition to a study of a few great authors^ the 
student should hare some connected idea of English 
literature as a whole, — its origin, growth, and gradual 
development. To this should be added a critical study 
of the various influences which have moulded the opin- 
ions and modified the actions of the great writers of any 
particular period, based upon a. general knowledge of the 
leading facts in English history. Some attention should 
also be paid to a study of the minor authors ; certain 
special topics, as the drama, ballads, sonnets, etc.; as 
well as the influence which the great masters of our 
literature exerted on their times. 

This may be done either by occasional lessons from a 
text-book, by oral instruction, or by a combination of 
both methods. Any of the smaller manuals, like Stop- 
ford Brooke's English Literature, "Literature Primer 
Series," Gilman's First Steps in English Literature, or 
one of the three volumes of the " Shaw Series," will 
answer our purpose, with some help from the teacher in 
arranging the facts, omitting minor details, and harmon- 
izing the whole by a series of topics. In elementary 
work, this instruction should be entirely oral, and of the 
simplest character. In more advanced work, at least 
one hour in every six should be devoted to this particular 
line of study. Again, a small manual will prove useful, 
when the time and efforts of the instructor are limited, 
as a book of reference, or a kind of commentary, to 
obtain facts concerning the life and times of minor 
authors, for dates, tables, incidents, and general infor- 
mation not otherwise easily obtained. 

Nbte,'-~Vor text-books on English literature, see Sec. 21. 
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YL-OEHEEAL T9PIC8 FOR E88ATS m BlSeUSSIOIS, ^ 

6« There are many points of general interest in 
English literature, which may be selected as the subjects 
of essays to be written by each member of the class at 
the same time, and to be read and discussed on a given 
date. Instead of written essays* the object could be 
accomplished by familiar talks or discussions. For 
instance, appoint a day two weeks in advance for an 
essay or talk on the subject of "Sonnets." Again, 
select the subject of "Ballads," "Famous Letter 
Writers," or "English Bible," etc. It is not expected, 
' nor to be desired, that the young student should write 
an elaborate essay, or discuss profoundly these subjects ; 
but one thing is sure that with a little kindly advice 
and tact on the part of the teacher, very many important 
facts can be brought out by these general topics. For 
the first few times, a brief outline of the subject should be 
written on the blackboard by the teacher, to aid the pupil 
in looking up the subject. It is needless to add that a 
few essential facts well remembered, on these general 
subjects, are worth a volume of petty details. Take, for 
illustration, the subject of the " Saxon Element of the 
English Language." Half a dozen short, simple rules 
given by the teacher, will enable the scholar to pick out 
readily the Saxon words, and when they have been 
illustrated by a chapter from the Kew Testament, 
Shakespeare, or Robinson Crusoe, we have facts of more 
value than could be obtained by reading pages -from 
some historical work on the subject. 

We give a few subjects for illustration, (the reader is 
referred to Chapter XXlf. for others) : 
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1. Anglo-Saxon Literature and Scholars. 

2. Mediadval Fiction. 

8. Gesta Romanorum : its relation to English Literature. 

4. Translations of Homer and Yirgil. 

5. Chaucer's Place in English Literature. 

6. Political Novels. " 

7. English Keformers and Martyrs.. 

8. Pope, as a man and poet. 

9. English Satire. 

10. English Humorists. 

11. Novelists of the eighteenth century, — nineteenth century. 

12. Best allegories in Prose and Poetry. 

13. Contributions of the so-called learned professions to Eng- 
lish Literature. 

14. Contributions of Teachers to English Literature. 

15. King Alfred and his writings. 

16. Period of English Literature between Chaucer and 
Spenser. 

17. Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 

18. The Saxon Element of our language. 

19. English Lyric Poetry. 

20. Famous Letter Writers. 

21. The best Sonnets. 

22. Select English Ballads. 

23. English Bible in English Literature. 

24. Some well-known Hymns. / 

25. Women as contributors to English Literature. 

26. Kings and Queens as contributors to English Literature. 

27. The best Biographies in our literature. 

28. Novel Reading (arguments for and against). 

29. Distinguishing characteristics of the Elizabethan period 
of English Literature. 

XLLUSIRATION. 

Outline fob Topic No. 25. 

Twelve leading female writers, — the time in which they 
lived, — for what they were famous. Who was Lady Montagu ? 
Lady Jane Grey ? Hannah More and her influence upon the 
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times. Who was Fanny Burney? Maria Edgeworth ? Mary 
Somerville ? Who wrote Jane Eyre f Msaj Russell Mitf ord. 
The famous female novelists of to-day, English and American. 
Mrs. Jameson. Who was Mrs. Browning? Who is ''George 
Eliot"? Mrs. Mulock Craik? Jean Ingelow? Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe ? The leading female writers of Ameri<ui. 

YIL-^PEGtAL TOPICS FOR ESSAYS. 

7* In most of our schools, pupils ar^ required to 
prepare and read before the class or school, at stated 
times, an essay on some given subject. To the members 
of the class in English literature may be assigned at this 
time topics of a literary character which hare a direct 
bearing upon the study. We give below a few subjects 
for illustration; others will readily suggest themselves 
to the teacher: 



1. Something about Wycliffe and his Bible. 

2. Peculiarities of Chaucer's English. 

3. Imaginary interview between Sidney and Raleigh. 

4. Shakespeare reads a play before Queen Elizabeth. 

5. Milton's visit to Galileo. 

6. The old miracle plays and moralities. 

7. Historical value of Ivanhoe, Kenil worth, etc. 

8. Dr. Johnson at Mrs. Thrale's tea-table. 

9. An evening with Goldsmith in his attic. 

10. Goldsmith and his friends at the Club. 

11. With Bunyan in prison at Bedford. 

12. Charles Lamb and his friends. 

18. The best works of fiction I have ever read. 

14. Shall I read novels ? 

15. What do you know of Dickens as a writer ? 

16. Some of my favorite books. 

17. How I spent a day at Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott, 
— at Farringford with Tennyson,— at Sunnyside with Irving. 

18. A stroll through London streets with Dickens, during 
which he points out some of his original characters.. 
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19. What the " Jessamy Bride" told me about Goldsmith. • 

20. Famous books written in prison. 

^oto.— For a list of topics see Chapter XXII. 

YIU-STLLABUS OF A COVESE II EHOIM LITEEATUKE. 

8. We have arranged the following course of study, 
which is intended to aid the teacher and private student 
in mapping out his future work in English literature. 
It -can be easily abridged or extended, to meet the 
requirements of any particular class. Eor instance, if 
only one term is given to the subject, it would be use- 
less to attempt to study the text of Shakespeare, 
Chancer, or Spenser. Under . these circumstances, it 
would be advisable to select only five or six representa- 
tive authors, and study thoroughly one or more of their 
productions, devoting one recitation every week to 
reading about thB other authors, writing essays, etc. If 
two terms are allowed for English Literature, select ten 
authors and arrange the rest of the work as before. At 
all events, the course of study must be rigidly mapped 
out beforehand by the teacher, whose judgment and 
experience must keep in mind two important facts: 
First, the time in hours, And recitations allowed, for the 
subject ; and secondly, the age and capabilities of the 
class. 

SYLLABUS. 

/ ^ if ' 1. liOIVOFKIiliO W. 1807— 

L — Selections to Study: 

Wreck of the Hesperus; Village Blacksmith; Norman. 
Baron; Building of the Ship; Sir Humphrey Gilbert; The 
Lighthouse^ Fire of Drift-wood; Phantom Ship; Paul Revere^ 8 
Ride; " Monk's Vision," from the Golden Legend; "Legend 
Beautiful," from Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
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H.— Collateral Study: 

Selections from Dickens — From . David Copperjield : 
Ark at Yarmouth, chapter III.; Little Em'ly, last third of 
chapter XXI. ; The Tempest, chapter LV. From Old 
Curiosity Shop : Death of the Little Scholar, chapter XXY. ; 
The Old Sexton, chapters LIII. and LIY. ; Death and Burial 
of Little Nell, chapters LXXI. and LXXII. Selections 
from the Christmas Carol. 

UL — ^Manual Study: 

O Edgar A. Foe ; James Russell Lowell ; Bayard Taylor ; 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 



y 



^ Z — ^ Jr ». WHITTIBK. 1808— 

L Snow Bound; Nauhaught the Beacon; Eternal Good- 
ness; Female Martyr; Bar^oot Boy. 

TL Selections from Chables Lamb's Essays : New 
Year's Eve ; Dream-Children ; Dissertation upon Roast Pig ; 
Barbara S. ; Child-Angel. 

m. Amebican Histobians : Prescott, Motley, Bancroft. 
Charles Lamb. 

3. GRAY. 1716—1771. 

1 - L 
L Elegy in a Country Churchyard. ** 

H. Selections from Bunyan's Pilgrim^ s Progress, 

UL Bunyan ; Akenside ; Beattle ; Young. 

y ^ i^ ^ 4. IttVlIVG. 1783—1859. 

L Selections from the Sketch Book. 

H. Selections from Hawthobnb — From Twice-Told Tales : 
Legends of the Province House ; A Rill from the Town Pump ; 
Select Party, 

Hawthorne ; Cooper ; Halleck ; Willis. 



J — i^ -^ *• BRYANT. 1794-1878. 

L Thanatopsis; Green Biver; Evening Wind; Death of 
the Flowers, 

TL Selections from O. W. Holmes : Chambered Na!ntilus ; 
Bill and Joe, 
UL Holmes ; Saxe ; Mrs. Sigourney ; Thoreau. 
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6. OOIiDSnilTH. 1798—1774. 

L Deserted Village; Traveller, 

IL Collins' Ode to Evening. 

in. Collins ; Burke ; Garrick ; Dr. Johnson ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Fibst great wbitebs op Fiction: De Foe, Rich- 
ardson, Swift, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett. 

7. BURNS. 1759—1796. Z'^ 

L Cotter* s Saturday Night; To a Mouse; To a Mountain 
Daisy ; To Mary in Heaven ; Highland Mary ; Banks of 
Doon, 

TL Cowper's On the Receipt of my Mother* s Picture. 
UL Cowper ; Thompson ; Crabbe. }\{vaaa,^ YM^fv 

8. ADDISON. 1679—1719. ^'3 

L Selections from the Spectator: Sir Roger de Coverley 
(106) ; Death of Sir Roger (517) ; At Westminster Abbey 
(359) : On Immortality (111) ; Time and Eternity (575). 

IL Selections from Pope's Essay on Man, 

ITT. Steele ; Lady Montagu ; Pope. 

9. BYRON. 1788—1894. ~ 3 X 

L Prisoner of Chillon. Selections from Childe Harold, 

H. Keats' s Eve of Saint Agnes. 

UL Keats ; Montgomery ; Moore ; Shelley ; Coleridge. 

10. SCOTT. 1771—1839. J^L 

L Selections from Lady of the Lake ; Ivanhoe ; Kenilworth. 

H. Selections from Percy* s Reliques. 

UL Mrs. Heman, ; (§amx^^\^ CampbeU. 

11, iniliTON. 1608-1674, '\ If 

L Book I. Paradise Lost ; Comus ; Lycidas. 

TL. Dryden's Alexander* s Feast. 

m. Dryden. Gbbat Thbolooians : Jeremy Taylor, Bar- 
row, Tillotson, Fuller, South. Butler, Cowley, Marvell. 
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19. 8HAK£8PKARK. 1564—1616. / ** ^ 

L Merchant ctf Venice ; Juliua CoRsar, 

TL Selections from Marlowe's Dr, Fav^tuSy and Ben Jon- 
son' s'^cry Man in his Humor. 

UL Ben Jonson ; Marlowe. Minor Dbamatists : Beau- 
mont and Fletcher ; Massinger and Ford ; Wycherly, Con- 
greve, Webster. 

13. TKNNYSON, 1816— 3-^ 

L Enoch Arden ; Dora •; Locksley Hall. 

TL Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 

UL Thomas Hood ; Carlyle ; - Mrs. Browning. Recent 
Novelists : Bulwer, Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot. 

14. 8P£N8EB. 1553—1569. ^'2 

L Prothalamion, Selections from Canto I. of Faery Queene. 
IL Wordsworth's Intimations of Immortality, 
in. Wordsworth; Southey ; Sir Philip Sidney. 

15. BACON. 1561-1696. /- / 

I. Essays : Studies ; Death ; Goodness ; Cunning. 
n. Selections from Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
UL Herrick; Sir Walter Raleigh. 

16. CHAVCBtt. 13il8(?) — 1466. 

L Prologue to Canterbury Tales ; Clerk of Oxford^ s Tale 
(Patient Griselda). 

H. Selections from Wycliffe's Bible, and from Tyndale's 
New Testament. 

in. Sir John'DeMandeville; JohnWycliffe; John Gower; 
Sir Thomas More. Langland's Vision qf Piers Plowman. 
Gower' s Co^fessio Amantis, 
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24 SUGOESTIONB IN TSACHINO 



CHAPTER II. 

SUGGESTIONS IN TEACHING ENG 
LISH LITERATUBE. 



" Let books of biography, valuable in their proper use, be 
put in their right place, as companions, assistants, servants, 
in the study of the text. They are magazines of supplies to 
be drawn from freely, and as occasion demands, but not them- 
selves to be attacked and consumed in a single campaign." 

L-THE LIFE m TIMES OF Al Al)110&. 

9« In our work in English Literature, the study of 
the text is of primary importance ; the details concern- 
ing the life and times of each author are of compara- 
tively little value, and should always take a secondary 
place in class-room work. The time devoted to this 
part of our study will depend upon the age and capa- 
bilities of the student, the entire time allotted to the 
course in literature, and the means at hand for obtaining 
the necessary information. If in addition to the texts, 
or books of selections, a manual is used devoted solely to 
biographies and criticisms, it would be advisable to have 
two or more recitations prepared upon 6ach representa- 
tive author, and have them recited in the form of topics. 
Whether or not these biographies should precede or 
follow the study of the text, is an open question. Three 
recitations, and sometimes only one, should certainly be 
sufficient for a discussion of such facts as are necessary 
to be known about any one author. 

Other details may suggest themselves in the subse- 
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quent recitations devoted to the, text. If the class is 
provided with a half-dozen or more different manuals, 
the same general plan should be followed, except that 
the teacher should prepare beforehand for his class an 
" Outline of Life," by which the essential points of the 
life of a representative author may be uniformly studied 
and presented by each member of the class. If, on the 
other* hand, only the simple text, or a volume of selec- 
tions, is used which contains no biographical facts, the 
teacher should write the outline on the blackboard, or 
give it orally, for the class to copy, and then fill in the 
details by an informal lecture or familiar talk, requiring 
the pupils to take full notes in the rough, which are to 
be carefully revised and rewritten in the topic-book. 
The best results will be obtained by combining, as far as 
possible, all three methods. What shall be required and 
what omitted, will depend entirely upon the good sense 
and judgment of the teacher. A few important facts 
concerning the life and times of an author are, of course, 
of greater value than scores of petty details, unimpor- 
tant dates, and verbose criticisms. This does not apply 
to the interesting, gossipy incidents, anecdotes, literary 
references, with which every teacher of literature should 
enliven the somewhat monotonous study of the text. 
For illustration, we have only to allude to the interest- 
ing details and incidents with which our studies in 
Goldsmith, Bums, and Longfellow could be enriched. 

The moment a student becomes deeply interested in 
the personal life of an author^ his writings assume a new 
interest, and that which was before dull and irksome 
will prove a source of real pleasure and profit. The 
faithful reproduction of fac-simile autographs, manu- 
scripts, rare engravings, the publication of excellent 
photographs of celebrated writers, and the space devoted 
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in our periodicals to literary matters, all serve as helps 
to both teacher and pupil. Says Erancis A. March : 

'* In studying the life and times of each author, the student 
should look up information everywhere ; scraps from novels, 
like Scott's, from reviews and magazines, are not to be 
despised. The habit of investigating and writing out results 
makes the full man and the exact man at once ; it divests 
composition of ninety-nine parts of its horrors, and it quickens 
thought ninety-nine times as much as beating the brain for 
original brilliancies. If, however, books are not to be had, the 
teacher should give the needed facts and thoughts in a lecture, 
and the students should take notes and rewrite." 

n.-THE USE OF TBfi ilALTSIS. 

10. In order to do thorough and systematic work in 
English Literature, it is necessary that the studies of 
each member of the class should be pursued on the same 
general plan. To accomplish this result the various 
forms of analysis will prove of great assistance, especially 
in teaching beginners to read, study, recite, and retain 
in the memory the important points of any selection. 

1. — The Guide Analysis. 

We have given in the succeeding paragraphs the 
simplest forms of a guide analysis, which is intended 
as a general guide or framework to assist beginners in 
the study of the simpler selections. In a few weeks, 
after the student has become familiar with this sys- 
tematic method for the study of a simple poem or easy 
prose selection, and has also acquired some skill in 
filling in whatever may be necessary under the several 
headings, this general analysis may be dropped for a 
special analysis, which is to be specially adapted to 
every subsequent selection. This is more particularly 
intended for the longer and more difficult productions, 
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as Goldsmith's Deserted Village, Merchant of Venice, 
and Spectator. 

2. — ^Review Analysis. 

After we have finished our study of the life and times 
of an author^ together with the text of one or more of 
his works, we may condense our work into a single topic 
by a " Review Analysis." 

These exercises should be carefully prepared by the 
teacher, and written on the blackboard, or given orally, 
for the class to copy. During the review, the student 
may be called upon to write an original analysis upon 
the slate or blackboard, filling in the details orally. 
After a short time, the help of the teacher should be 
limited to a criticism of the analyses presented by the 
pupil. These exercises should be preserved for the 
term's or year's review. In this way a series of topics 
may be arranged, based upon a score or more of stand- 
ard selections. All that is then acquired is original 
work. The pupil does not recite what the text-book 
says, or some critic thinks, but expresses in his own 
words the essential points of the text itself. 

The first efforts will be somewhat crude, and much 
help will be required. These analyses need not and can 
not.be used with every selection, but something may be 
substituted of a similar character where the full analysis 
is not practicable. 



1. — Ontline of liifet IBjron^ 

Parentage — At Aberdeen — ^Harrow and Cambridge — Hours 
qf Idleness — Attack and reply — Childe Harold — Popularity — 
Unhappy marriage — Leaves England — Life in Italy — His 
writings while abroad — Departure for, and death in, Greece — 
Personal characteristics and anecdotes — Character — His great 
fame — Its decline — His rank in Literature to-day. 
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9. — »Bide Aaalysls for <^ Cotter's Satarday Ifi«ht.»' 



I. IB denerd. 



II. Topics. 



UL Text 



When written — To whom dedicated — Source 

— Leading idea — Principal characters — 
General style — Variety of language used 

— Popularity — Compared with other poems 
by Burns. 

1. Dedication (1). 

2. Return of the Cotter ; his wife and bairns ( 19) . 

3. Evening scene in the cottage, apd the kind 
reception of Jennie's lover (28). 

4. Apostrophe to Love (73). 

5. The cottagers at supper (91). 

6. Family worship (100). 
. 7. Apostrophe to Scotland (ld3). 

Rhythm— Figures of Rhetoric— Word -Pic- 
tures and Picture-Words. 

Study of the Scottish words and idioms. His- 
torical and Biblical references. 
lY. (|ll0tati0]l8. -! Stanzas, IX. ; XV. ; XVL ; XIX. ; XX. ; XXI. 



1 



3. — Beriew Aaalyvis for "OUver Ooldnaith.'' 

' Personal career. 
Literary career. 

1. Life. \ Famous contemporaries. 
Character. 
Anecdotes. 

Forster ; Prior; Irving. 

2. Sources of Information. 



OLIYER 
miMSlITH. 
1728-1774. 



%. Writings. 



Essays by Macaulay, 
Bulwer, DeQuincey 
BoswelPs Johnson. 

Deserted Village. 
Poetry. \ Traveller. 

Retaliation. 
mi ( She Stoops to Conquer 



Good-natured Man. 
Fietion. -! Vicar of Wakefield. 
Prose. Essays; Histories; 
( Biographies; &c. 
4. CriticiSBS of Style, and illustrate. 
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nL-«UnE FOR A PEOSE SELECTIOI. 

11. The following summary of points to be exacted 
in a prose selection, or even some poems, may prove 
useful where the " Guide Analysis " would be im- 
practicable : 



L — Points relative to Substance. 

i. A general knowledge of the purport of the passages and 

line of argument pursued. 
2. An exact paraphrase of parts of the whole, producing 

exactly and at length the author's meaning. 
3.^ The force and character of the epithets. 

4. The meaning of similes, and expansions of metaphors. 

5. The exact meaning of individual words. 

H. — Points "With regard to Form. 

1. General Grammar rules; if necessary, peculiarities of 

English grammar. 

2. Derivations: (1) General laws and principles of deriva- 

tions, including a knowledge of affixes and suffixes. 
(2) Interesting historical derivation of particular words. 

m. — The kno-wledge of all Allusions. 

IV. — A kno'wledge of such Parallel Passages and 
Illustrations as the teacher has supplied. 



EXPLANATION. 

1. To be able to elicit from the pupil or to point out to him 
how one part tells upon the other, and what the connection 
and argument are. 

2. Such paraphrases should bring out precisely the full 
meaning of a passage ; extreme brevity need not be required, 
so long as the whole thought, both of the 'passage as a whole 
and of the individual words, is produced. 

3. To be able to show how some epithets are merely orna- 
mental, while others are absolutely essential to the meaning of 
the passage; how in some cases they are in fact more impor- 
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tant than the word they qualify; and how, lastly, they are not 
unfrequently whole compressed clauses. 

4. A very large number of words are used metaphorically: 
that is they are, as it were, condensed similes. As such they 
cannot be expressed by any one equivalent word ; but are 
capable of being expanded so as to exhibit their original un- 
compressed meaning. 

5. If a full knowledge of the allusions which occur so plen- 
tifully in all standard writings be added to the above points, 
there will be found ample material for exact, useful, and in- 
teresting study. 

6. There is one point for which it is impossible to give short 
rules, and on which, nevertheless, stress should be laid. This 
is what may be summed up under the word *^ style,** The 
amount and completeness of criticism which can be usefully 
employed will depend on the capacity of teacher and pupil; at 
the same time no author could be satisfactorily studied, unless 
the reader's attention were drawn to his chief peculiarities of 
thought and language, to the place he occupies in the history of 
literature, and the influences which seem to have affected him 
most. 

NOTB. — Short simple prose pieces should be selected by the teacher 
with which to illustrate this or a similar guide-analysis. 



. IT.-^IIESTIOIS 01 TIE TEXT. 

12. Probably there is no one thing in teaching Eng- 
lish literature which is the source of so much per- 
plexity, as the matter of asking questions on the text 
of an author. The whole method of teaching this 
branch has been so completely revolutionized within a 
few years, that unless a teacher has some natural incli- 
nation for the study, of has kept posted on the radical 
chapges in instruction, and had the opportunity to put 
them to a practical test in the- class-room, he finds him- 
self sadly in the rear in successfully conducting an ex- 
tended course in the English classics. Fortunately 
the cheap editions of our standard authors, ably edited 
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with full notes and explanations, are readily obtained ; 
and with the aid of other miscellaneous helps one may 
readily improve and correct his method of teaching. 

It is almost impossible to supply in print practical 
questions in this branch. At the most they can only 
prove suggestive. Hence such questions have been 
given in this book as are only intended to give a hint, 
to awaken a thought, and to suggest to the reader the 
idea of a question, which can be readily clothed in 
words. The student is presumed to thoroughly under- 
stand the ordinary principles of grammar and rhetoric, 
and to know something of the history of the English 
language. We have not seen fit to enter into any 
doubtful questions pertaining to grammar, philology, 
derivation, and similar points which do not properly be- 
long to elementary work. The college student may do 
well to understand these matters, but in our opinion 
they should be debarred from the ordinary high-school 
or academy work. Should the student wish to go into 
the matter of philology, and the most exact and critical 
method of teaching English on this plan, he is referred 
to Francis A. March's Method of Fhilologieal Stvdy of 
the English Language ; several works by Hiram Corson, 
especially the SyUahus of a Course of Lectures on the 
English Language and Literature; and Homer B. 
Sprague's Masterpieces of English Literature, 

Y.~«RAl AID WRITTEI TRAISIATIOIS. 

13. One great object of our studies in the English 
classics is to so thoroughly read and understand the 
English Text that we may unconsciously assimilate the 
words and ideas into our own vocabulary and thought. 
To this end, there can be nothing more useful than 
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to translate and retranslate, both by oral and written 
exercises, choice passages from standard authors. The 
importance of this study has been realized by those who 
have sought to enrich their vocabulary, and acquire a 
wide command of our language. Pitt, in his student 
days, translated again and again the sermons of Barrow, 
one of the great masters of the English language; 
Prescott, the historian, pursued a similar plan with the 
earlier writers. We read of Burke, notwithstanding 
his great fondness for ancient classical literature^ that 
Shakespeare was his daily study; that he read the 
essays^ of Bacon again and again ; and that of all 
authors, Milton commanded his highest reverence. 
Fisher Ames committed to memory large portions of 
Shakespeare, while Eufus Choate was familiar with 
every line of his writings. Webster made a special 
study of this same author ; and Curran, the great Irish_ 
orator, recited selections before his mirror ; while Bow- 
ditch, the navigator. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, John Q. 
Adams, Hawthorne, and Lincoln, were life-long students 
of this great classic. The splendid diction of Erskine, 
— England's greatest advocate, — blossomed out of two 
years' devotion to Shakespeare. We are told that he 
could almost, like Porson, the famous Greek scholar, 
have held conversation on all subjects in the phrases of 
the great dramatist. Every school-boy is familiar with 
the fact that Benjamin Franklin ascribed his singularly 
pure and graceful style to repeated translations from 
Addison's Spectator. 

It is a good plan to begin with a short, simple^ poem, 
as Southey's Battle of Blenheiyn, or The Inchcape Rock ; 
Wordsworth's We are Seven, or Imcy Gray; and Long- 
fellow's Fhantom Ship, or Wreck of the Hesperus. One 
of these poems having been selected and studied before- 
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band; an attempt should be made to translate it orally, 
expanding; contracting, and changing the phraseology, 
so as to express in the vocabulary of the pupil the sub- 
stance of the poem. For the next exercise, the same 
poem may be selected for a written paraphrase, to be 
prepared at home. Beginning thus with short prose or 
poetical selections, the pupil is gradually trained to pre- 
pare from memory well-written translations from a vari- 
ety of good authors. We have given selections from 
Hume and Lewes for illustration ; others, especially 
poems, are readily obtained from the school reading- 
books. 



Last Moments of Goethb. 

<* The following morning,— it was the 22d of March, 1832, — 
he tried to walk a little up and down the room, but, after a 
turn, he found himself too feeble to continue. Reseating him- 
self in the easy chair, he chatted cheerfully with Ottilie [his 
daughter-in-law] on the approaching spring, which would be 
sure to restore him. He had no idea of his end being so near. 
The name of Ottilie was frequently on his lips. She sat beside 
him, holding his hand in both of hers. It was now observed 
that his thoughts began to wander incoherently. 'See,' he 
exclaimed, 'the lovely woman's head, with black curls, in 
splendid colors, — a dark background I' Presently he saw a 
piece of paper on the floor, and asked them hdw they could 
leave Schiller's letters so carelessly lying about. Then he 
slept softly, and, on awakening, asked for the sketches he had 
just seen, — ^the sketches of his dream. In silent anguish they 
awaited the close, now so surely approaching. His speech 
was becoming less and less distinct The last words audible 
were. Moire light! The final darkness grew apace, and he 
whose eternal longings had been for more light, gave a parting 
cry for it as he was passing under the shadow of death. He 
continued to express himself by signs, drawing letters with 
his forefinger in the air while he had strength; and finally, as 

C 
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life ebbed, drawing fiffnres slowly on the shawl which coyered 
his legs. At half-past twelve he composed himself in the 
comer of the chair. The watcher placed a finger on her Up to 
intimate that he was asleep. If sleep it was, it was a sleep in 
which a life glided from the world. He woke no more." — 
Xcioca' Life of Goethe. 

The Death of Queen Elizabeth. 

[The Queen, after hearing that the life of her favorite Essex might have 
been spared, " resigned herself over to the deepest and most Incurable 
melancholy.'*] 

" She rejected all consolation ; she even refased food and 
sustenance ; and, throwing herself on the floor, she remained 
sullen and immovable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, 
and declaring life and existence an insufferable burden to her. 
Few words she uttered ; and they were all expressive of some 
inward grief which she cared not to reveal: but sighs and 
groans were the chief vent which she gave to her despondency, 
and which, though they discovered her sorrows, were never 
able to ease or assuage them. Ten days and nights she lay 
upon the carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids brought 
her: and her physicians could not persuade her to allow her- 
self to be put to bed, much less to make trial of any remedies 
which they prescribed to her. Her anxious mind at last had 
so long preyed on her frail body, that her end was visibly ap- 
proaching; and the council being assembled, sent the keeper, 
admiral, and secretary, to know her will with regard to her suc- 
cessor. She answered, with a faint voice, that as she had 
held a regal sceptre, she desired no other than a royal suc- 
cessor. Cecil requesting her to explain herself more particu- 
larly, she subjoined that she would have a king to succeed her; 
and who should that be but her nearest kinsman, the king of 
Scots ? Being then advised by the archbishop of Canterbury to 
fix her thoughts upon God, she replied that she did so, nor did 
her mind in the least wander from Him. Her voice soon after 
left her; her senses failed; she fell into a lethargic slumber, 
which continued some hours, and she expired gently, without 
further struggle or convulsion (March 24, 1603), in the seven- 
tieth year of her age and forty-fifth of her reign." — Rumens 
History of England. 
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TLHieillTTnCI M lEIORT. 

14. It is taken for granted that every teacher real- 
izes the importance of requiring each and * every pupil 
to commit to memory certain passages from each of the 
selections studied. Accordingly, references are given 
to the hest lines for this purpose from the Deserted 
Village, Elegy, Thanatopsis, etc. The number of lines, 
and even the selections may be wisely left to the option 
of the student after a few suggestions from the teacher. 
A few moments devoted during every recitation to this 
exercise, is preferable to loading the memory with long 
selections recited only occasionally. It is only neces- 
sary to mention the fact, that because no two persons 
have the same facility in committing to memory, great 
tact is required on the part of the instructor to prevent 
this exercise from becoming a failure. 

A complete record should be kept of this work, either 
by copying the passages into the topic-book, or by 
checking them with a pencil. They should be contin- 
ually reviewed, and occasionally an entire lesson should 
be devoted solely to reciting aloud, with full explana- 
tions and comments, the lines committed during the 
work of a preceding month or term. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

" Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.*' 

— Gray, 
" Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

^Shakespeare, 
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" To make a happy fireside clime, 
To weans and wife, — 
That's the true pathos, and sublime 
Of human life." —Bums, 

" Truth, crushecf to earth, shall rise again ; 

The eternal years of Grod are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid his worshif^ers." 

— Bryant, 

KOTB.— If a separate book is desired, the reader will find the following 
two books admirably adapted to this purpose : Choice Thoughts, by Charles 
Northend and I. N. Garleton, 132 pages, price 25 cents; Memory Oems, by 
Charles Northend, 62 pages, price 16 cents. 

m.-km M lEHORT. 

15. It will be found an excellent plan at the begin- 
ning of a course of study, to select a certain number of 
great authors to stand as representatives of our litera- 
ture at certain periods of its history, and to group 
around each one of them other less famous, but still 
prominent names. Let the date of the birth or death 
of these representative authors selected, be carefully 
committed to memory. Twelve or fifteen dates are 
enough for practical purposes. Having thus associated 
these dates with the authors, let them serve as '^ land- 
marks '^ to guide the student in his subsequent studies 
— as " pegs '' on which to hang literary facts, minor 
authors, historical events, etc. It is astonishing how 
readily important facts, dates, and events may thus be 
retained in memory by associating them with a f^w 
well-committed dates as a basis. 

The fact that Goldsmith died in 1774 might be soon 
forgotten, but associate it with the Battle of Lexington 
and we retain it. What famous authors could have 
witnessed the great fire and plague in London, in 1665 
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and 1666? Eemember that Shakespeare died (1616) 
four years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and 
that Milton was born (1608) one year after Jamestown 
was settled. The first Waverley Novel was published 
(1814) a few months before the battle of Waterloo, and 
Paradise Lost was finished the same year of the Great 
London Fire (1665). Bunyan was bom the same year 
that Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood 
(1628). Napoleon crossed the Alps and Cowper died 
the same year (1800). Dry den was born one year after 
Boston was founded (1631). Gen. Wolfe's memorable 
victory at Quebec took place the same year that Bums 
was bom (1769). 

The ingenuity of the teacher will readily supply any 
number of historical events with which the requisite 
literary facts may be associated. 

To illustrate, we give the following dates : 



CHAUCER, 1400. DRYDEN, 1700. COWPER, 1800. 

SPENSER, 1600. ADDISON, 1719. BYRON, 1824. 

SHAKESPEARE, 1818. POPE, 1744. TENNYSON, 1878. 

MILTON, 1874. BOLDSMITH, 1774. 



ILLUSTRATION. 

Goldsmith (1728—1774) died in middle life, one year before 
the battle of Lexington. He was four years old when Wash- 
ington was born. He was two years older than Burke, three 
years older than Cowper, while Dr. Johnson was nineteen 
years older, and yet lived ten years after his genial friend died. 
Bums was a lad of fifteen when Goldsmith died. A young 
girl named Homeck was a great favorite with her would-be 
Irish lover. This lady outlived Goldsmith many years, and 
Irving, who died only a few years ago, while in England talked 
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with this lady, then quite aged, about the famous friends of 
her youth. Goldsmith associated with many celebrated men: 
among them were Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, and Burke. 
He was contemporary with Collins, Gibbon, Hume, Sterne 
and Gray. 



YIIL-THE "lOIUiraT" OF ES«LISI LITERATURE. 

16. In order to obtain a comprehensive grouping 
jof the standard authors, and to fix in the memory the 
principal facts in history, and their relation to the great 
authors of any particular age, we may make use of dif- 
ferent methods. The following plan serves quite well 
to impress upon the mind of the young pupil the names, 
dates, principal events, etc.: 

Draw on large card-board a figure blocked out like a plain 
monument, which the scholar is required to copy. First, a 
large, plain foundation-stone is supposed to rest on the ground. 
Across the face, beginning at the bottom, are writfen the words : 
Celtic; AsfQi^o^AJLOHf ; Danish ; Narrnan-French; ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. On the foundation-stone rests a smaller stone 
with a perpendicular line drawn through the middle. Another 
smaller stone rests on the first, also marked by a perpendicular 
line. On the third we place a single block of stone, on which 
the narrow shaft is erected, divided by a horizontal line into 
two divisions. A horizontal cross-piece of proportionate length 
rests on the shaft, divided by two perpendiculars into three 
divisions, with a top-piece of two divisions surmounting the 
whole. When all the parts are drawn in proportion, the whole 
diagram forms a monument, which should be carefully shaded 
on the right, to make it stand out in bold relief. We have now 
six stones, beside the foundation, divided into twelve divisions, 
into which print the names and dates of the death of twelve 
principal authors. The following diagram is to be copied by 
the class into the 'Hopic-books," the names and dates thor- 
oughly committed to memory, and in due time should be made ^ 
the subject of a blackboard exercise. After the whole has been 
mastered, the teacher should instruct the pupil to fill in orally 
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sucli literary, biographical, and liistorical facts, as would be 
suited to the class. Let the chosen authors and dates on the 
monument be used like pegs in the hall-rack, on which to hang 
a variety of valuable facts without any risk of confusion. 



Pope, 

1741. 



Tennyson. 



Woxdswortli, 
1850. 



Cowper, 
1800. 



Addison, 
1719. 



Dryden, 
1700. 



Byron, 
1824. 



Milton, 
1674. 



Sliakespeare, 
1616. 



Bacon, 
1626. 



Chancer, 
1400. 



&>en8er, 
1596. 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Danish. Kobman-Fbench. 

' ANGLO-SAXON. 

Celtic, 
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' IL-FLEAT'8 MECTIOIS TO TEACHEKS. 

17. F. G. Fleay, in his recent work, Ghiide to 
Chatioer and Spenser, gives the following sensible ad- 
vice to teachers of English literature : 

" The points to be specially kept in view, because they 
are often neglected, are the following: 

" 1. If possible, a period of literature should be stud- 
ied as a whole, along with contemporary politics, man- 
ners, and historical events. 

" 2. Not only the life of the special author whom we 
are studying, but also the lives of his friends, rivals, and 
otherwise connected contemporaries, should be carefully 
examined. 

" 3. The works of any author should be read in the 
order in which they were written, and with reference to 
his contemporaries. 

"4. No doubtful critical point should ever be set 
before the student as ascertained. One great advantage 
of these studies is the acquirement of a power of form- 
ing a judgment in cases of conflicting evidence. Give 
the student the evidence; state your own opinion, if 
you like, but let him judge for himself. 

" 5. No extracts or incomplete works should be used. 
The capability of appreciating a whole work as a whole^ 
is one of the principal aims in aesthetic culture. 

" 6. It is better to read thoroughly one simple play or 
poem, than to know details about all the dramatists and 
poets. The former trains the brain to judge of other 
plays or poems ; the latter only loads the memory with 
details that can at any time be found when required, in 
books of reference. Hence sketches of universal history 
and summary views of a country^s literature, are inevi- 
tably failures if they aspire to be more than tables of 
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reference. This kind of surface knowledge is much 
encouraged by our present methods of teaching and ex- 
amination, and I regret to see that many text-books, 
written by men of no small ability, are fostering the 
evil. 

'^ 7. It is highly desirable that, along with the study 
of any great work, some secondary contemporary work 
on the same or a similar subject, should be combined. 
Our present practice of confining our pupils to the very 
highest authors is a mistake. It gives them no data 
for comparison, and prevents their forming a sufficiently 
high estimate of our best men. 

" 8. It is not desirable to do too much for our pupils. 
No man likes to be treated as a child, and no boy likes 
to have done for him what he can'' readily do for him- 
self. I have seen in some text-books long quotations 
from the Old Testament given in full. Better give a 
reference, and let the boy look it up. Similarly in other 
matters. 

^'9. For these studies to completely succeed, they 
must be as thorough as our classical studies used to be» 
No ^fficult point in syntax, prosody, accidence, or pro- 
nunciation; no variation in manners or customs; no> 
historical or geographical allusion, must be passed over 
without explanation. This training in exactness will 
not interfere with, but aid the higher aims of literary 
training/' 

LHSTUBT OF II«HEft ElttJSlL 

18« The following excellent suggestions on the 
" Study of Higher English in the Schools," by J. M. 
Buchan, Inspector of High Schools, Ontario, Canada, in 
the shape of a letter, contain so nobuch valuable advice,. 

c* 
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that its reproduction will be acceptable to students 
generally. 

After referring to the introduction of the study of 
English literature as distinguished from that ^of the 
history of English literature, and mentioning the au- 
thors from whom selections had been made, the writer 
says: 

" It is impossible, and, were it possible, it would not 
be desirable to lay down a set of rules for -the guidance 
of teachers in teaching the works named in the preced- 
ing paragraph, which, would meet the case of every 
teacher and of every class. Kot only do teachers differ 
in their mental constitution ; not only do classes vary 
in ability, thoroughness of training, and in other re- 
spects, but the selections to be read differ in length, in 
subject, in form, and in character. Some are in prose, 
some in verse. Of those in verse, one is dramatic, an- 
other lyrical. All that I can do is to state the princi- 
ples which should, in my opinion, be acted upon by 
teachers of English literature. The application of these 
principles must be made by the teachers themselves. 

'^ With all classes of pupils alike, the main thing to 
be aimed at by the teacher is to lead them clearly and 
fully to understand the meaning of the author they are 
reading, and to appreciate the beauty, the nobleness, 
the justness, or the sublimity of his thoughts and lan- 
guage. Parsing, the analysis of sentences, the deriva- 
tion of words, the explanation of allusions, the scansion^ 
of verse, the pointing out of figures of speech, the hun- 
dred and one minor matters on which the teacher may 
easily dissipate the attention of the pupil, should be 
strictly subordinated to this great aim. The master- 
pieces of our literature were written, not to serve as 
texts whereon exercises of various kinds might be based, 
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but to convey to others, in the most attractive form, an 
4icc6unt of the thoughts and feelings which pervaded 
the minds of their aathors ; so that if we wish to benefit 
in the highest degree by their perusal, we must make 
ourselves at home with their writers, and inhale for a 
time the mental atmosphere which they breathed. It 
is essential that the mind of the reader should be put 
en TQ/pj^ort with that of the writer. There is something 
in the influence of a great soul upon another soul which 
defies analysis. Ko analysis of a poem, however subtle, 
can produce the same effect upon the mind and heart 
iw the reading of the poem itself. / 

'^But though the works of Shakespeare and Milton 
and our other great writers were not intended by their 
authors to serve as text-books for future generations, 
yet \\ is unquestionably the case that a large amount of 
information may be imparted, and a very valuable train- 
ing given if we deal with them as we deal with Homer 
and Horace in our best schools. Parsing, grammatical 
a|;ialysis, the derivation of words, prosody, composition^ 
the history of the language, and, to a certain extent, 
the history of the race, may be both more pleasantly 
and more profitably taught in this than in any other 
way. It is advisable for other reasons, also, that the- 
study of these subjects should be conjoined with that of 
the English literature. Not only may time be thus^ 
economized, but the difficulty of fixing the attention of 
flighty and inappreciative pupils may more easily be 
overcome. 

'^In order that it may be understood in what way^ 
the study of the subjects mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph may be carried along with that of an Eng- 
lish classic, I shall now detail at some length the work 
which an advanced class oughjt to do.. I shall give a. 
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brief notice of a number of topics which I must men- 
tion in some order, but it must not be inferred that the 
order here given is that in which a class should deal 
with them. Whether a class should take them up sep- 
arately, or concurrently, or in groups, must be deter- 
mined in each case by the teacher, after considering the 
length and character of the classic about to be read, the 
training of the class, and the way in which he can do 
his work to the greatest advantage. I shall indicate 
the topics, the consideration of which may be omitted 
by junior classes. 

" 1. A synopsis of the contents, plot, or general mean- 
ing of the work to be read, should be required from 
each pupil, not only as a proof that he has read it, but 
also as a useful exercise in composition. This abstract 
should be first given orally, and afterward committed 
to writing. In the case of a work like the Lady of the 
Lake, which cannot be read through at a single sitting, 
it will be found convenient to require the synopsis to be 
made out in parts, which should afterward be combined. 

"2. The work should be read aloud, with due atten- 
tion to elocution. Short poems, and the finer passages 
in long poems, should be committed to memory and 
recited. But no passage should be read aloud or re- 
cited in the class before it is tolerably well understood. 
A classical composition appeals to the ear as well as to 
the understanding, and much both of its melody and of 
its meaning will be missed if it is not read aloud. The 
educative influence of good reading is a subject to which 
the attention of many teachers requires to be directed. 
The teacher or pupU who can read a fine poem with 
expression, who 

' Says the word so that it burns you through 
With a special revelation,' 
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is a power and a refinyig influence in a school. Of 
course many, on account of natural defects, can never 
become very good readers, but all can be taught to read 
with some degree of expression. There are, moreover, 
always some in a school who can be taught to read well ; 
and the aesthetic benefit of good reading is not confined 
to the reader, — it is shared by the listeners. 
* ^'3. The life and times of the author should be studied, 
and the connection between the characteristic features 
or the literature of his era and the general history of 
the period developed. Any illustrations of the modes 
of thought, manners, customs, political views, etc., of 
the period that can be drawn from his pages, should be 
brought under ihe attention of the class. 

^'4. The attention of the class should likewise be 
directed to all difficulties in parsing or analysis that 
occur in the work under consideration. It will serve a 
good purpose if the regular exercises in parsing and 
analysis be taken from its pages. As occasion offers, 
explanations bearing on the history of the grammatical 
structure of the language should be given to advanced 
classes. 

'^ 5. Junior classes cannot be expected to know much 
more of etymology than the outlines of the history of 
our vocabulary, and the more easy and obvious deriva- 
tions. The attention of advanced classes should be 

« 

directed to any words that are interesting on account of 
the history of their meaning, or on account of the frag- 
ments of history which they embody. In any class in 
which all the pupils are studying some other language, 
so much of the fundamental principles of the science of 
language as can be readily grasped by them may be 
discussed with advantage. 

^'6. All allusions should be explained, any peculiar 
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use of words should be noticed, proper names' should 
receive their share of consideration, and the meaning of 
sentences or clauses that present difficulties should be 
discussed. The explanation of the meaning of difficult 
passages in verse will be much facilitated if the pupils 
be required to render them in prose. 

" 7. If the subject of study be a work in verse, atten- 
tion should be paid to its metrical construction. • 

^^8. Some attention should be paid to figures of 
speech, by advanced classes. 

^' 9. Advanced classes should attempt to form a crit- 
ical estimate of the work under consideration. It will 
be impossible for any pupUs except those who have read 
a good deal, and difficult for them, to do this with even 
moderate success. But a good teacher may, by judi- 
ciously-chosen exercises, lead his pupils up to a point 
at which they can form a critical estimate of greater or 
less value. They may be required to state in their own 
language what they consider the author's conception of 
a particular character to be, or his views on some im- 
portant point. They may be required to state the im- 
pressions produced on them by reading the work, what 
they think its leading features are, or what they imagine 
to be the object which its author had in view in writing 
it. If there be a plot, its probability may be discussed. 
If the subject of the work be one which has been treated 
by other writers, the attentioit^of the class should be 
directed to differences of treatment, and pa]:allel pas- 
sages should be cited. Numerous topics of a similar 
character will be suggested by every classical work, and 
the discussion of some of them, both orally and on 
paper, will form the best preparation for an attempt at 
a critical estimate of it.'^ 
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XI -TEIT-MOKS FOR THE STUDY OF EHfillSH LITERATURE. 

19. Of the more extended works on this subject, especially 
for reference, the best are Chambers, Taine, and Craik. 
The finst is a large work in two bulky volumes, interesting, 
lull of valuable selections, and sold at a low price. The 
work has been thoroughly revised and enlarged during the 
last year, and is sold for $6.00. The old edition, with battered 
types and plates, is sold for $2.50 per set, in Boston. Taine's 
English Literature is also a voluminous work, in two volumes; 
price $3.25 (old edition). It is written by a famous French 
author, whose criticisms on some of the great authors of our 
literature have not received the sanction of our best scholars. 
Hiram Corson says : 

^^Taine's History of English Literature, which, as an 
attempted exposition of the spirit of English Literature, has a 
peculiar value, in spite of its frequent unfairness £uid even 
gross absurdities of opinion, due apparently to the writer's 
total want of sympathy with certain authors, — witness his 
treatment of Milton and WchxIs worth." 

Taine has recently been published entire in one volume ; 
price $4.00 (old edition). 

John Fiske, of Harvard College, has condensed Taine' s work 
into one volume (price $2.25), which is better adapted to the 
ordinary student than the original work. In his Preface, the 
editor says : '^ The book i», indeed, an admirable one for the 
student, inasmuch as its brilliant speculations and lively criti- 
cisms tend to stimulate intellectual curiosity, — that most 
wholesome of incentives to labor, — and to invest the whole 
subject with a charm of which the secret is not possessed by 
the mere collator of facts and quoter of passages." 

Chambers's work has several hundred good selections, while 
Taine has none of any importance. Craik's English Liter- 
ature, ill two volumes, is a standard work, giving many 
selections. A condensed edition, in one volume, has been 
published, and sells for $1.25. There are several works de- 
voted to the liveSvpf authors, with short selections, and called 
*^ manuals." The manuals by Collier and Shaw are excellent. 
Oollier^s English Literature, a small book (price $1.75), is 
written in fascinating style, by an accomplished English 
scholar. There are several volumes in the series originally 
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written by Thomas B. Shaw, and since revised by others. 
(1) Shaw's Complete Manual, price $2.00; (2) Shorter Course, 
price $1.60 ; (3) Shaw's New History qf English Literature, 
revised by T. J. Backus, of Yassar College, price $1.60; (4; 
two volumes of *' Specimens," of selections from American 
and English Authors. The Complete Manual is the founda- 
tion of the series, and is a most scholarly and interesting book. 
Shaw's New History is the original work, revised, rearranged, 
and condensed, by Mr. Backus. Arnold's Manual qf English 
Literature (price $1.60), recently republished by American 
publishers, is probably the deepest and most critical text-book 
written on this subject. It is more especially intended for 
advanced students. Morley's First Sketch qf Bhiglish Litera^ 
ture (price $3.60) is valuable, both as a work of reference and 
as a text-book in schools of an advanced grade. Westlake's 
Common School Literature is a little book of 160 pages (price 
60 cents), and is admirably adapted to the wants of a class of 
beginners in English Literature. It is also useful as a book of 
reference. Royse's American Literature (price about $1.60) 
has many choice selections, and in our opinion is one of the 
best text-books pertaining to American Literature. Copp^e's 
English Literature (price $2.00) is a scholarly work by an 
experienced teacher, and is valuable from the fact that the 
book is based upon English Literature as the interpreter of 
English history. The series edited by Cleveland has been 
popular for many years. It consists of three volumes : (1) 
English Literature; (2) American Literature; (3) English 
Literature qf the Nineteenth Century. Each volume has 
sketches of authors, and extended selections follow. These 
volumes contain a vast deal of excellent matter, and are sold 
for $2.00 each. Bay's History of English Literature (price 
$2.00) is thoroughly written, contains full selections, with 
many notes to illustrate the text. Spalding's History of Eng- 
lish Literature (price $1.26) is not an attractive book, but it is 
regarded as an excellent work. It is especially able in its 
critical history of the English language. Bascom's Philosophy 
qf English Literature is a most valuable work for reference. 
Hales's Longer English Poems (price $1.76) consists of the full 
text of several long poems, followed by sketches and full notes, 
illustrative oi the text. In the opinion of many teachers, this 
is one oi the best text-books yet published. The introduction, 
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called '' Suggestions on the Teaching of English," is full of 
practical help to the teacher of English. Cathcart's Literary 
Reader (price $1.50) is not intended for a text-hook in litera- 
ture, hut the admirahle selections, and lives of the authors, 
make it a capital work to use in connection with a small 
manual. H. H. Morgan's Representatiee Names in the JBUt- 
tory of English Literature is useful as a hook of reference. 

The reader must carefully distinguish hetween the so-called 
*' manuals " and works simply devoted to selections. In the 
former, we have few, if any selections, while the latter are 
made up principally of extracts. Hunt's English Literature 
(price $2.50) consists of extended selections from English and 
American authors. The arrangement varies from other works, 
in tha^the modem authors are placed first in the hook, and the 
older writers, like Chaucer and Spenser, are considered at the 
close. The strong point of the hook is this, that the compiler, 
. hy omitting minor authors, is enabled to give the full text of 
the longer productions. We have the whole of the Deserted 
Village, First Book of Paradise Lost, Julius Ccesar, Thanes 
topsis, etc. Underwood's Series consists of two volumes: 
English AutJiors, Vol. I. ; American Aut?iors, Vol. II. (price 
$2.50 each). There are in each volume extended selections, 
prefaced by sketches of authors. This series is carefully 
edited, and is admirably adapted for the school-room. The 
series by Hart consists of three volumes, devoted only to 
sketches of authors : (1) Short Course in Literature ($1.50); 
(2) American Literature; (3) English Literature ($2.25 each). 
They are useful volumes for reference, giving facts and bits of 
information which are difScult to obtain. There is a little 
manual which presents a modest appearance beside the works 
we have ^mentioned : we refer to Oilman's English Literature 
(price $1.00). It is written in an interesting style, and gives 
lively sketches of English and American authors. It is well 
adapted to the younger students, especially if it is supple- 
mented by a book of selections. Johnston and Browne's 
Manual qf English Literature (price $1.75) is carefully written; 
it has no selections. English Literature, by Stopford Brooke, 
"Literature Primer" series (price 50 cents), is a little book of 
only 167 pages. The author has succeeded in giving an inter- 
esting, valuable, and philosophical history of our literature in 
a few pages. It is an excellent book for beginners, with the 
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«id of a book of selections. Eugene Lawrence has written 
three little books for '' Harper's Half-hour Series," Primers of 
English Literature: (1) Bomance Period ; (2) Classical Period ; 
(8) Modem Period (25 cents each). They are written in 
charming style, and are interesting books for the student. 
The well-known Shakespearian scholar, H. N. Hudson, has 
edited three volumes, of value to the advanced student: Text- 
Book of Poetry and Text-Book of Prose (price $1.50 a volume). 
The first volume consists of nearly five hundred pages of 
selections from Wordsworth, and fifty each from Coleridge 
and Burns. The second includes full selections from Burke, 
Webster, and Bacon, with notes and sketches of the authors' 
lives. The third, Hudson's Classical Beader (price $1.12), 
consists of the choicest selections from many standard authors. 
A series has been projected by Homer B. Spn^ue, called 
Masterpieces of English Literature, one volume of which has 
been published (price $2.00). In this first volume we have the 
text of "Lycidas," several of Bacon's "Essays," "Macbeth," 
etc., with elaborate notes and helps to philological study. It 
is an able and scholarly work. 

Cheap EngM Elitiois of the English Classiei. 

90. Very few cheap editions have as yet been published In this oonntry 
of our standard authors, prepared more particularly for school purposes. 
In England there are many such editions, which are not sold on this side 
of the Atiantic, and can only be obtained by orders throu|^ some import- 
ing firm, as Little, Brown & Co., of Boston ; Macmillan & Co., and Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co., of New York city ; and Adam Miller & Co., of 
Toronto, Canada. We have compiled the following list of the best and 
cheapest editions, which may prove useful for r^erenoe to teachers of 
English Literature. Li estimating the price of these Ixxriks, a penny is 
reckoned at 3 cents, to make allowance for gold and duties. Where the 
price is given in our coin, allowance for duty must be made^ 

I. "REPSiirrs of Snolish Classics," (W. & B. Chambers, Edin- 
burgh), with introdncti<m, notes, etc., about thirty-five publications, and 
consist of books from the works of Addison, Bacon, Byron, Campbell, 
Cowper, Dryden, Ooldsmith, Gray, Macanlay, Milton, Pope, Scott, 
Spenser, Thomson, Wordsworth, at prices varying from 2d to 9d. 

II. Allman's English Classics fob Elementabt Schools (T. J. 
All man, 463 Oxford street, London), with notes, etc., price 2<l each: Gray's 
Elegy; Byron's Priwner qf Ckillon; Goldsmith's poems ; selections from 
Cowper,— about twenty volumes. 
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III. ** GoLLiirs's School Classics '*~« College Classics/* (WilUam 
Collinses Sons & Co.^ridewell Place, New Bridge Street, London). School 
Claasics, 2d each : Paaudise Lost, Book I. ; Lady qf the Lake, Cantos I., II., 
and v.; Goldsmith's poems j Pope and Gray. " College Classics " : Nine 
plays of Shakespeare, Is each ; Milton's poems ; Marlow's Edward II.; 
Fleay's Introduction to Shaketpeare, and Chiide to Chattcer and Spenser^ 
price 50 cents each. 

rv. << RiviNOT027*s School Classics," edited by Francis Storr. Spec- 
tator; Winter by Thomson, Twenty of Bacon's Essays, 1« each ; Task, 29 ; 
Book I. and II. of Pa/radise Lost, 9d each, etc. 

Y. *< BuoBT " Edition of Shakespeare's Plays ; Goldsmith's poems, and 
Vicar qf Wak^ld, etc., price U each. 

YI. Stewast & Co., Holbom Viaduct Steps, London, E. C, publish 
cheap editions (price 28 each) of Extracts from Burns, Moore, Longfellow, 
Mrs. Hemans, (Goldsmith, Gray, Scott's Lady qf the Lake, Marmion^ 
Byron, Vtc. 

Yn. ** LONDON Sebibs of English Classics," edited by J. W. Hales. 
Only two volomes now ready,— Paradise Regained, and Macaulay's Essay 
en Clive. 

YIII. " Annotated Poems of English Authors," edited by E. T. 
Stevens and Dayid Morris. Bums's Cotter* s Saturday Night, Cowper's 
Task, ScoWsTLady of the Lake, Lay qf the Last Minstrel, Longfellow's 
Evangeline, Julius Coisar, and some dozen other volumes. Longmans & 
Co., London, publish the preceding series, also Deserted Village, Elegy, 
Lycidas, L* Allegro, Task, Evangeline, and selections from the Excursion, 
Price 4d—10d each. 

IX. " Bbown's Series of Annotated Classics " (A. Brown & Son, 
Hull, England). Prisoner cf Chilhm, Deserted Village, eta., 2d each. 

All these editions are edited with notes, introductions, carefully printed, 
and in every way admirably prepared for students' use, by the most emi- 
nent scholars and teachers of England. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE "NORMAN BARON'' AS A MODEL 



'^ After the pupil has become familiar with the process, and 
can readily analyze the passages he reads with regard to the 
merit of the thought, the aptness of the expression, and the 
congruity of the parts, he may proceed to the eminent poets of 
our language, to whose writings a higher veneration is due. 
Here he would find it no longer necessary to follow step by 
step the process to wJiich he had been trained, but the merit of 
the thought and the force of the expression would be perceived 
by him at a glance, just as an eye accustomed to the machinery 
of watches perceives the ingenious construction and the ex- 
quisite workmanship of a chronometer, without separating the 
parts." — William Cullen Bryant. 

21, We have selected the following simple poem to 
illustrate the method of teaching English which has 
been advocated in the preceding pages. Our plan is 
intended to he merely suggestive, and so far as possible 
to he practical in such suggestions. 

THE NORMAK BARON. 

BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

In his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying; 
Loud, without, the tempest thundered, 
And the castle-turret shook. 

In this fight was Death the gainer. 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
Ajid the lands his sires had plundered, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 

By his bed a monk was seated. 
Who in humble voice repeated 
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Many a prayer and pater-noster, 

From the missal on his knee; 

A];id, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came faintly stealing, 
Bells, that from the neighboring kloster 
Hang for the Nativity. 

In the hall, the* serf and vassal 

Held, that night, their Christmas wassail ; 

Many a carol, old and saintly, 

Sang the minstrels and the waits; 

And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of freemen. 
That the storm was heard but faintly. 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 

Till at length the lays they chanted 
Reached the chamber terror-haunted, 
Where the monk, with accents holy, 
Whispered at the baron's ear. 

Tears upon his eyelids glistened. 
As he paused awhile and listened, 
And the dying baron slowly 

Turned his weary head to hear. 

'* Wassail for the kingly stranger. 
Bom and cradled in a manger I 
King, like David ; priest, like Aaron ; 
Christ is born to set us free ! " 

And the lightning showed the sainted 
Figures on the casement painted. 
And exclaimed the shuddering baron, 
* * Miserere, Domine I ' ' 

In that hour of deep contrition 
He beheld, with clearer vision, 
Throu^ all outward show and fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 

All the pomp of earth had vanished. 
Falsehood and deceit were banished. 
Reason spake more loud than passion, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 

Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf born to his manor, 
. All those wronged and wretched creatures. 
By his hand were freed again. 

And, as on the sacred missal 
He recorded their dismissal, 
Death relaxed his iron features. 

And the monk replied, ** Amen! " 
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Many centuries have been numbered 
Since in death the baron slumbered 
By the convent's sculptured portal, 

Mingling with the common dust; 

« 

But the good deed, through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by moth or rust. 



.99. Onide Analysis f«r the <<N«niiaii Bar«ii." 

L Read cftreMy tie wkole poem : reeite the ^stery" mllf. 

1. Let the scenes be fully realized. 

2. Relation of the minor scenes to 
whole poem, — i. c, the unity of 
the parts. 

3. Study the minor details, mediaa- 
val costumes, manners, etc., 
which illustrate the poem. 

Analysis of the sentence; grammat- 
ical construction ; explain and 
expand the figures of rhetoric; 
origin and derivation of words ; 
various references ; word - pic- 
tures; picture-words. 



n. General Examination. 



in. Stndy of the Text 



lY. Paraphrase, oral and written. 

V. Some attempt at critieism. 

VI. Selections to commit to memory. 



23. XiZPLANATION. 

1. JFirst of all, let the poem he read carefully and 
thoughtfully. It would be an excellent idea to have the 
whole piece committed to memory, as is the custom in 
the English and German schools. This applies only to 
the shorter poems in the elementary work. Practically, 
it will prove more convenient, and {>erhaps the wiser 
plan, to have the piece unconsciously committed to 
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memory during the drill on the text. While we can- 
not advise the teacher to adopt the suggestions of Mr. 
Hales^ it may be interestiog to quote his views on this 
point: 

"Let the piece be learned well by heart. This should be 
made a necessary part of the out-school work— of * prepara- 
tion.' While something more than the memory is to be 
thought of, and a mere loading of that faculty is before all 
things to be depVecated, the memory is not to be neglected. 
The memory is to be the servant of the mind ; it is to fetch and 
carry for it; and it must be kept busy. It is no trivial blessing 
to have the memory furnished in one's youth with what is 
worth remembering to the end of one's life, and grows more 
and more precious as we grow older and discern better its 
virtues." 

The pupil having followed the direction to read the 
piece carefully, should come to the recitation prepared 
to tell the " story " in his own words, with as choice a 
command of language as he can make use of. This is 
done without reference to the text. With the poem 
before him, the pupil should now be able to translate 
orally the text into plain simple prose, transposing or 
changing the original vocabulary as may be preferred. 

2. Bring out the general meaning of the poem by 
dividing it into parts or scenes. Let these scenes be fully 
realized^ and described separately. To what extent this 
part of the study shall be carried must obviously depend 
upon the age and capability of the class. Three or 
four simple narrative pieces should be studied, solely 
with reference to this point, in order that the pupil 
may understand how to prepare himself for subsequent 
recitations. 

In the Norman Baron we have presented the follow- 
ing scenes : 
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I. The Norman baron dying in his castle-chamber during a 
fearful tempest. The monk repeating his prayers from the 
missal. 

II. The pealing of the Christmas bells is heard from the 
cloister near by. From the halls below come up the sounds of 
revelry and the songs of the old and saintly carols sung by the 
Saxon gleemen. 

III. They reach the ear of the dying baron, — ^he turns his 
weary head to listen, — tears fall, — " Christ is bom to set us 
free," — the lightning lights up the stained j^gures on the case- 
ment. The dying call for pity, — ^his hour of deep contrition. 

lY. He frees every serf and vassal, — ^and as he records it on 
the missal, death relaxes his iron features. Centuries have 
passed, but the good deed ** brighter grows and gleams im- 
mortal." 

Let these scenes be described in full, and let each be 
made a realistic picture. It is well to draw to a con- 
siderable extent on the imagination to present a vivid 
picture, filling iu all the details from the brief outline 
of the author. 

3. WTien the general meaning of even/thing, even 
where it is ohviauSf h^as been escplained, th^ relation of 
these scenes to the whole should be understood. In other 
words, study how the parts or pictures of the poem har- 
monize with the general idea, — t. e., study the unity of 
the piece. "Truth to humanity, and harmony within 
itself, are almost the sole unvarying essentials of a 
work of art." 

In a well-furnished apartment, everything is supposed 
to be in perfect harmony, even to the tint of the paper, 
the shading of the carpet, and dimensions of the various 
articles of furniture. The parts of a costly building are 
supposed to harmonize perfectly, in order to make up 
the general effect. So it is in every, artistic work in 
literature : all the parts tend and converge toward one 
main idea, to which every part is subordinate. 
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What is this one main idea in the Norman Baron ? 
As we have seen, we have presented several vivid pic- 
tures. Do they harmonize ? Do they serve to bring 
into full relief the mfin idea? Do all these minor 
parts blend so as to heighten the effect of the central 
picture ? Does the tempest add to the general effect ? 
— ^the old and saintly Christmas carols ? Is it in har- 
mony with truth, that these carols should have made 
such a deep impression on this stem baron ? 

Such a general study of the unity of this little poem 
will tax the ingenuity, and draw out the best thought 
of the young student, however simple it may seem to 
the more advanced. 

This exercise, begtln with short narrative poems by 
Whittier and Longfellow, will reach its climax, in the 
study of the unity of Ma^eth, and the First Book of 
Paradise Lost 

4. Atteittion should now he given to the minor details 
which illustrate this poem. What age does it reflect ? 
What religious forms, rites, and superstitions, are illus- 
trated? What portion of English history is repre- 
sented ? Even in this short poem, we can draw to a 
considerable extent upon our knowledge of history* 
Who were the Kormans ? When and where did they 
live ? How did the nobles and common people live in 
those olden times ? How did they eat, drink, and 
sleep ? Again, we have presented for our study the 
monk repiBating his prayers from the missal, — the- 
cloister bells, the songs of the Saxon gleemen, — Saxoa 
custom of celebrating Christmas, — the matter of holding 
serfs, and the right to free them. 

5. The study of the text should he considered next 
The student of rhetoric is expected to notice every 

D 
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simile and metaphor; >tlie Latin scholar^ every Latin 
derivation : neither of which points would be pertinent 
to one ignorant of these branches. Elsewhere we have 
given questions which are suitft to the average scholar, 
and which practically illustrate our meaning. 

In general, we may assume that the student who has 
begun a systematic course of study in English Litera- 
ture, is familiar with the ordinary principles of grammar 
and rhetoric. If the study of these elementary branches 
has been neglected, no time should be lost in gaining 
the necessary information. 

Mr. Young, in a recent report to the Superintendent 
of Education in Canada, says : 

"As the pupil is mainly concerned about what may be 
termed the literary contents of the works with which he is 
engaged,. nothing should be overlooked that can contribute to 
his perfect apprehension of the meaning of what he reads. 
"Where peculiarities of construction present themselves, they 
should be cleared up, though it ought not to be necessary, in 
ordinary cases, to waste time on mere matters of syntax. 
Historical, biographical, and mythological allusions should be 
mastered. 

" Care should be taken that facts and principles are laid hold 
of. Similes should be explained; metaphors unfolded. Above 
all, a rigid account should be required of the meanings of 
words. This part of the exercises of the literary classes might 
easily, in the hands of a teacher who was ambitious to excel, 
and who did not grudge the labor without which excellence 
is unattainable, be invested with great variety and interest. 
Books like Trench's English Past and Present, and Study of 
Words, furnish a mine of materials, which a teacher might 
with advantage use, to make his examinations on words de- 
lightful and instructive." 

6. It is advisable, at sundry times, to have written 
" abstracts " of the piece selected for study. In other 
words, let a simple poem like the one under consideration 
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be translated by the student into his awn language. Let 
one paraphrase be written out with great care in prose, 
varying the phraseology and vocabulary as much as 
possible. Let it be written with the poem at hand, 
again from memory, and finally supply the paraphrase 
orally from the poem and from memory. This exercise 
is admirably adapted to enrich the vocabulary, and to 
impress the choice and specific wording of the author 
upon the memory. 

To quote from Hales's Longer English Poems : 

"It would frequently be advisable to direct one's pupils to 
make written abstracts of any piece of prose or poetry that is 
to be studied by them. These would serve as an evidence that 
the hours allotted to preparation had been rightfully employed; 
secondly, they would thoroughly test the writer's compre- 
hension of his work; thirdly, they might be of use in teaching 
the scholar how to write his native tongue." 

7. Some attempt at criticism, should be encouraged, 
after a selection has been mastered ; — not by any means 
to find fault or to condemn, but simply to train the 
young student to express his opinion upon certain 
prominent characteristics of the selection under con- 
sideration. It is not at all to be expected, .or even 
desirable, that the pupil should enter into any learned 
or critical discussion, but the teacher should rather seek 
to draw out, by means of "familiar talks,'' a verdict 
upon the merits of simple, easy selections from the best 
English prose and poetry. 

Some QuesticnB on the "Norman Baron." 

8. What is the title of this poem ? Tell me what you know 
about the Normans. What was a Baron ? Meaning of temr- 
pestf Why the word thundered? What is a castle-turret? 
Describe, in a general way, a Norman caatle. ** In this fight/* 
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why this f YSThy is Death used with a capital ? YSThat is meant 
by "spite of vassal and retainer," etc.? Why does the poet 
speak of the lands written in the Doomsday Book ? What was 
this Doomsday Book ? Tell me all you know about the monks. 
What was this miasal f YThat is meant here hy prayer f pater- 
noster f In humble voice, — meaning of the phrase in this con- 
nection ? In the fourth stanza, what is the subject ? Verb ? 
Their modifiers ? Faintly stealing, explain the meaning. 
Bells, why repeated ? What is meant by Kloster ? Why not 
cloister f What is referred to by Nativity f What was the 
ancient custom at Christmas-time in England ? Has it been 
continued? Explain serf and vassal. Meaning of wassail f 
What special freedom was allowed the serfs and vassals at this 
time ? What similar custom formerly existed in the South ? 
What is a carol f Why "old and saintly" ? Who were the 
minstrels and the waits f Saxon gleemen f Meaning of slaves 
in this connection ? When the poet speaks of the storm 
knocking at the castle gates, what does he mean ? Force of 
terror-haunted f ^^ accents holy " f Why should these chanted 
lays have brought tears to the eyes of this rude Norman lord ? 
In the quoted extract, who is referred to by the "kingly 
stranger" ? Force of wassail f Explain the third verse of 
this stanza. In the tenth stanza, what is the subject ? Verb ? 
The object? Explain its meaning. What olden custom is 
referred to by these two verses? Force of shuddering f 
Bender the Latin, ^^ Miserere DomineJ*^ Why did the baron 
repeat these two words ? Translate the eleventh and twelfth 
stanzas into your own words, explaining them fully at the 
same time. Are these lines of universal application to those 
who have wronged their fellow-men ? What was the practical 
result of this deep contrition? Do you know whether the 
baron could legally do this, or is it merely a poetical license ? 
Why is he represented as recording their dismissal on the 
missal ? What is the moral of this beautiful poem ? What 
practical lesson can we learn from it ? 

24. The text of another simple poem, Abraham 
Davenport, by Whittier, is given, with the expectation 
that it will be studied upon the same general plan 
which has been suggested in the Norman Baron, 
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In order that the class may become familiar with some 
Bystematic method of study before taking up the writ- 
ings of an author in detail; the teacher is advised to 
supplement these two poems by suitable pieces from the 
text-book or reading-book. 

ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 

BY JOHN G. WHITTIEB. 

In the old days (a custom laid aside 
With breeches and cocked hats), the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws. 
And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mi an as, 
Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 
And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

'Twas on a May-day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater's sides from the red hell below. 
Birds ceased to sing, and all the bai*n-yard fowls 
Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats on leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 
Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew sharp 
To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as He looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stem 
As Justice and inexoraj>le Law. 

Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts, 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
** It is the Lord's Oreat Day I let us adjourn," 
Some said ; and then, as if with one accord. 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
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The intolerable hush. ** This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 

But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord^s command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post 

Where he hath set me in his providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to face, — 

No faithless servant frightened from my task. 

But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles.*' And they brought them in. 

Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man: 
His awe-struck coUea^es listening all the while. 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass. 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HENET W. LONGFELLOW. 1807- 

*' Without comparing him with others, it is enough if we 
declare our conviction that he has composed poems which will 
live as long as the language in which they are written." — 
James Riissell Lowell, 

" The terseness of diction and force of thought delight the 
old; the grace and melody enchant the young; the unaffected 
and all-pervading piety satisfies the serious." — Mary Busaell 
Mitford, 

'* His poetry expresses a universal sentiment in the simplest 
and most melodious manner." — George W. Curtis, 

" His sympathies are quick and strong, and this fact, together 
with the directness and simplicity of his verse, accounts mainly 
for the extraordinary popularity of his writings, not only in 
this country, hut in England, where they are almost universally 
read and admired. Perhaps his hest, — as it is his most famous, 
— ^poem is Evangeline, which contains some of the most perfect 
idyllic passages in the language, and is eloquent with a sweet 
pathos that touches every heart. He is an accomplished stu- 
dent of foreign literature, and has translated many poems f rom- 
the Spanish, German, and Scandinavian languages into his 
own graceful measures. He may fairly be regarded as one of 
the most influential founders of American literature, as he is 
one of its brightest ornaments. As a representative of our 
national culture in European eyes, he is undoubtedly the 
most conspicuous of American poets." — CathcarVs Literary 
Reader. 
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I. — EditionB and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; " Diamond " Edition. $1.00. 

2. PoBHS. Complete; " Household " Edition. $2.00. 

3. Poems. Complete; " Centenniar' Edition. $1.00. 

4. Evangeline. " Vest Pocket " Edition. 50cts. 

These editions are the cheapest and best before the 
public. If a complete edition is desired for school pur- 
poses, the " Centennial '' is the best. However, numer- 
ous selections from Longfellow's poems can be found in 
almost eyery reading-book and book of selections. The 
text-books of Underwood, Cleveland, Royse, Hunt, and 
Shaw have admirable selections from Longfellow. The 
same can be said of Dana's Household Book of Poetry ; 
Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song / Kenrick's Our 
Poetical Favorites ; and mfcny others. 

If any information is desired concerning the personal 
career of Longfellow, which is not furnished by the 
text-books, the student is referred to Curtis's Homes of 
American Authors ; Miss MitfOrd's Recollections of a 
Busy Life ; Powell's American Authors ; Poet^ Homes, 
by B. H. Stoddard, and others ; Atlas Essays ; Essay 
by Ray Palmer ; and a lecture by James T. Fields. 

Many fine criticisms have been written by distin- 
guished scholars and published in the Eclectic^ Living 
Age, and North American Review. The particular 
numbers of these periodicals may be found by consult- 
ing Poolers Index of Periodical Literature, The young 
pupil should be content to study Longfellow, and discard 
altogether any criticisms about his writings. 

n. — Selections for Study. 

The following short and simple poems are selected as 
being better suited for elementary textual study, after 
the model which we have suggested in the Norman 
Baron : 
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1. Wreck of the Hesperus. 2. Village Blacksmith. 3. Nor- 
man Baron. 4. Old Clock on the Stairs. 5. Building of the 
Ship. 6. Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 7. The Lighthouse. 8. Fire 
of Drift-wood. 9. Phantom Ship. 10. The^Cumberland. 11. 
Paul Revere's Ride. 12. Lady Wentworth. 13. Elizabeth. 
14. Monk's Yision, from the Golden Legend, 15. Legend 
Beautiful, from Tales of a Wayside Iwn. 

In continuation of the elementary course^ the student 
should enter upon the longer poems, which are to be 
studied upon the same general plan as the preceding. 
Evangelinej Courtship of Miles Standish, " Hiawatha's 
Wooing" and "The Famine," from Hiawatha, are 
better suited for textual study than others. Poems like 
The Psalm of Life, Resignatiofi, Rainy Day, Two 
Angels, Something Left Undone, and many others, are 
adapted to class-reading rather than systematic study. 

« 
in. — Selections to Commit to Memory. 

It is no task to retain in the memory the beautiful 
lines of Longfellow. Even as we read, the exquisite 
melody of the verse seems to fix in the mind the words 
of the poet. With Longfellow, it is well to select the 
whole of some short poem to commit, as Resignation, 
Something Left Undone, The Day is Done, Twilight, 
Children's Hour, etc. Selections frorn^ Evangeline and 
Hiawatha read in concert by the class are readily re- 
tained, on account of the metre. Seek for beautiful 
passages anywhere, even in the longer poems like the 
Spanish Student and Tales of a Wayside Inn, and they 
will richly repa^irone for the effort. It is best to avoid 
the rather worn verses of Psalm of Life, Excelsior, and 
a few others, which have been printed in every book of 
selections since they were- published^ and are also the 
subjects of numerous parodies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOHN 0. WHITTIEE. 1808- 

'* There is a rush of passion in his verse which sweeps every- 
thing along with it." — Whipple. 

" His poetry bursts from the soul with the fire and energy of 
an ancient prophet. And his noble simplicity of character is 
the delight of all who know him." — If. Ellery Channing, 

" There was never an exceptionable line written by Whittier ; 
and few poets have written for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number." — R. 8, Mackensie, 

'' He is a true son of New England, and, beneath the calm, 
fraternal bearing of the Quaker, nurses the imaginative ardor 
of the devotee, both of nature and humanity. "^H. T, Tuck- 
ertnan, 

I. — EditionB and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; ''Centennial" Edition. $1.00. 

2. POBMS. Complete; ''Diamond" Edition. $1.00. 
8. Poems. Complete; " Household " Edition. $2.00. 
4. Snow-Bound. " Vest Pocket " Edition. 50 cts. 

The common school reading-books and the larger compila- 
tions contain many of Whittier' s best poems. All the neces- 
sary facts concerning his personal life can be obtained from 
the reading-books; Underwood's American Literature, and 
Cleveland's History of American Literature. Full particulars^ 
concerning Whittier' s private life have been given to the public 
in many of the leading periodicals for the year 1877. 

^o^e.— See the tribute paid to Whittier by the leading anthors of the 
day, and published in the Literary World tot December flSTl, 

n.— Some of 'Wliittler'B Best Poems. 

1. Song of the Free. 2. New Hampshire. 3. The Branded 
Hand. 4. Star of Bethlehem. 5. The Female Martyr. 6. 
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The ^rost-Spirit 7. My Soul and I. 8. Prisoners for Debt. 

9. To . 10. Forgiveness. 11. Wliat the Voice Said. 

12. Hampton Beach. 13. The Reward. 14. Lucy Hooper. 
15. Channing. 16. A Lament, 17. Gone. 18. Memories. 
19. To Pius IX. 20. The Wish of To-day. 21. To A. K. 22. 
Trust. 23. Burns. 24. Barefoot Boy. . 25. Last Walk in 
Autumn. 26. Skipper Ireson's Ride. 27. My Playmate. 28. 
Trinitas. 29. Thy Will be Done. 30. Battle-Summer oll862. 
31. Cry of a Lost Soul. 32. Snow Bound. 33. Abraham 
Davenport. 34. To the XXXIX. Congress. 35. The Eternal 
Goodness. 36. The Clear Vision. 37. In School Days. 38. 
My Triumph. 39. Nauhaught, the Deacon. 40. The Pageant. 
41. Chicago. 42. A Woman. 43. The Three Bells. 44. Mar-' 
guerite. 45. Prayer of Agassiz. 46. The Friend's Burial. 
47. In Quest. 48. A Mystery. 49. Conductor Bradley. 50. 
Child-Songs. 

m. — Selections for Study. 

It is a difficult task to select from Whittier poems 
those which represent his best writings, and at the same 
time are practical for the class-room. Probably Maud 
MuUer is as popular and generally read as any of his 
poems, yet the thorough student of Whittier will cer- 
tainly coincide with its author in the opinion that it is 
a very ordinary poem. • While Maud Muller, and Naur 
haugkt, the Deacon, are not to be compared with the 
EtemalGoodness, and My Soul and I, as literary produc- 
tions, yet for elementary work the former poems are far 
more useful than the latter. Hence it is advisable to 
begin with several of the shorter narrative poems, as 
Maud Muller, The WUch^s Daughter, Abraham Daven- 
port, and reserve such poems as In Quest, Thy Will be 
Done, The Eternal Goodness, etc., until a later period 
in the course. If the text of Snow -Bound can be 
readily obtained, it will be found a most admirable poem 
for beginners in English Literature to study. 
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IV.— Quide Analysis for " Naubanght, the Deacon." 

I. Read earefnllj 



II. In deneral. . 



••{ 



IIL Topics. . . 



the wkole poem : recite the " story " orally. 

When and by whom written — Source of 
the story — Truth or fiction ?— Lead- 
ing idea— Moral — General style. 

1. Nauhaught dreaming of gold, awakes 
and goes far inland to look after his 
traps. 

2. His thoughts of his sick wife and lit- 
tle children, and prayer for help. 

3. He finds the purse of gold — Gazes 
dumfounded. '• 

4. His temptation — Bitter thoughts — 
The black-snake — His final triumph. 

6. Finds the owner — Returns the gold, 
and goes home rejoicing. 

1. Coincidence of the dream with find- 
ing the gold — With his empty traps, 
and poverty of his family. 

2. The prayer and its immediate an- 
swer. 



lY. Unity of the Parti. 



V. Text. 



¥1. ([notations. 



3. Hdw his Indian nature comes to the 
surface in his temptation. 

4. The snake, and how he interprets the 
incident. 

5. How his Indian nature is revealed in 
the final soliloquy. 

Rhythm — Figures of rhetoric — Word- 
pictures and picture - words — Geo- 
graphical and historical references, 
etc. 

1. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt, etc 

2. All his Indian love, etc. 

3. Nauhaught, be a man, etc. 

4. So down the street, etc. 



V. — Selections to Commit to Memory. 

From the many passages from Whittier's poems which are 
worthy to be committed to memory, we have selected, for. the 
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benefit of the beginner, a few verses especially characteristic 
of the great Quaker Poet. If the whole of a short poem is 
desired, we should select The Beward ; Gone ; A Woman ; 
Three Bella, and A Mystery, as some of the most beautiful. 
Exquisite verses may be easily culled from Lucy Hooper ; The 
Shadow and the Light ; The Mayflowers, and The Old Burying 
Ground, For separate passages, the following verses may be 
chosen: Channing, last 8 lines; To my Sister, last 2 stanzas; 

Wordsworth, last stanza; To , last stanza; The Cross, 

last 2 stanzas; The Over-Heart, last 2 stanzas; The Last Walk 
in Autumn, stanzas: II., VIII. and IX., XII., XVI., XIX. 
and XX., XXVII. and XXVIII. 



CHAPTEE VI. 
THOMAS GEAT. 1716-177L 

•* The Elegy is perhaps the most widely-known poem in our 
language. It expresses, in an exquisite manner, feelings and 
thoughts that are universal.^* — Hales. ' 

** His best poem is the Elegy, which became so popular that 
it was translated during his lifetime into all the modern lan- 
guages of Europe, as well as into Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 
One writer says of it: *It is the familiar recitation of every 
schoolboy, the thoughtful pleasure of every man. In senti- 
ment it has a charm that every heart recognizes, a feeling to 
which every heart responds; and its touching, simple, and 
solemn melody enhances its poetic merits.' General Wolfe 
said, the night befor€ he fell, ' I had rather be the author of 
that poem than take Quebec' Doctor Johnson said of it, 
' Had Gray written often thus, it had been vain to blame, and 
useless to praise him.' " 

** His windows (at Cambridge) are ornamented with mign- 
onnette and choice flowers in China vases, but outside may be 
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difcovered some iron-work intended to be serviceable as a fire- 
escape, for he had a horror of fire. His furniture is neat and 
select; his books, rather for use than show, are disposed around 
him. He writes always with a crow-^uill, speaks slowly and 
sententiously .' ' — Carruthera, 

I. — Outline of Zdf e; 

Birth and Education — At Cambridge -r- Foreign Travels — 
Resides at Cambridge — Professor of History — Publication of 
the Elegy — His Famous Odes — Other Writings — Letters — 
Tastes and Studies — Personal Appearance and Peculiarities 
— As a Student — As a Man — Popularity — Famous Contem- 
poraries — Style — Anecdotes. 

IL — ^Editions and References. 

1. Select Poems. Edited by Rolfe, with Notes, etc. 60 cts. 

2. Elegy ; with Notes. English work. 25 cts. 

3. Elegy ; Progress qf Poesy ; Bard, Hales' s Longer English 

Poems, with Notes. $1.75. 

4. Elegy, and Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 

( Text only. ) * * Clarendon Press Series. ' ' 5 cts. 

5. Poems. To be found in most of the ordinary school readers. 

Selections; extracts; etc. 

6. Poems, with Life. ** British Poets " Edition. $1.50. 

7. Elegy ; with Illustrations. (Harper^ s Magazine, Vol. VIII.) 

8. Miss Sanborn' s Home Pictures of English Poets, (Page 178. ) 

9. Home of Gray, {Harper^ s Magazine, Vol. II. ) 

For information concerning the Life of Gray, consult the 
various text-books on English Literature, as Shaw ; Chamber ; 
Collier ; Arnold, etc. 

Many editions of the collected works of Gray have 
been published. The first, including memoirs of his 
life and his correspondence, edited by his friend, Rev. 
Mr. Mason, appeared in 1775. It has often been 
printed, and is the groundwork of the editions by 
Matthias (1814) and Mitford (1816). Mitford, in 1843, 
published Gray's correspondence with Rev. Mr. Nich- 
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oils ; and in 1854 another collection of Oray's letters 
was published, edited by Mitford. Consult the " Eton " 
and " Aldine '' editions ; Matthias' Observations on the 
Writings and Character of Ghray ; Life by Dr. John- 
son ; Garruthers, Mason, and others ; and Howitt's 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 

In connection with the study of Gray and his con- 
temporaries, the advanced student may find valuable 
information in Southey's Life of Cowper ; Lectures 
by Hazlitt and Henry Beed ; Drake's Literary Hours ; 
Chambers' Book of Days, Vol. II. ; Lesson from Gray's 
Elegy {Saturday Beview), June, 1875 ; North American 
Beview, Vol. XCVI. ; Quarterly Beview, January, 1876 
(also found in Kolfe's edition) ; Lord Mahon's account 
of General Wolfe's tribute to Gray in his History of 
England; Gray's letter to Hurd on the reception of 
his Odes, and Review of the Odes by Goldsmith (Lon- 
don Monthly Beview, September, 1757). 

lU — Selections for Study. 

Begin always with the Elegy, and for elementary 
work, this is sufficient for Gray. For advanced work, 
study On a Distant Project of Eton College, Progress 
of Poesy, Bard, and other poems, with selections from 
his Letters, as the time may allow. 

rv. — Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Gray bom ? YThere educated ? With 
what famous man did he travel ? His love for his mother ? 
What profession did he intend to follow ? What changed his 
mind ? YSThat can you say of his travels ? What studies did 
he pursue ? Where did he mainly reside ? What was his po- 
sition at Cambridge ? How did he pass his time while at the 
university ? Did he write much ? Were all his writings care- 
fully elaborated ? What proof of this ? What is his most 
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famous poem ? How many odea did he write ? Mention 
their titles. Are these well known and popular ? Why not ? 
Two lines from one of them are household words: what are 
they ? On what model were his odes constructed ? What 
other famous odes can you remember ? What can you say of 
his letters t Why are they so well known ? What other poets 
have written famous letters ? With what great poet is Gray 
compared on account of his vast learning ? What differences 
between these two men, as men and writers ? What idea have 
you of Gray's personal appearance ? What does Carruthers 
say ? What illustrations of his timidity, — i>ersonal peculiar- 
ities, — fastidiousness ? When did he die ? Where was he 
buried ? What have you read about the village ? In 1778 a 
monument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey: are you 
familiar with its inscription ? 

v.— Questigns on the Text of the "Elegy." 

•* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.'' 

/ 

About what time was the Elegy begun, and when finished ? 
Were some stanzas suppressed by the author ? how many ? 
Where was this churchyard located ? any dispute about this 
point ? Did the poem become popular at once ? has it so re- 
mained ? What is the best proof you can give of its popu- 
larity ? Is the original MSS. in existence ? [See Rolfe, p. 78.] 
At what price lias it recently been sold ? How many of the 
phrases and lines of the poem have become household words ? 
What would you call the most familiar quotation ? What is 
the leading thought or idea running through the whole ? Did 
Gray really ever take twilight walks in a churchyard ? In 
what other poems does he refer to himself ? The last three 
stanzas are called the epitaph : did the writers of this time de- 
vote much labor to elaborate epitaphs ? What other epitaphs 
by famous men can you recall ? ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Curfew, derivation of the word ? history of the word ? 
[HaXes, p. 327; Tempest, Act V., Scene 1, etc.] What various 
explanations of this word ? What was the curfew bell ? Has 
this custom been continued in England ? Have we a similar 
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custom in our country ? A famous author has criticised these 
lines, by saying that the herds and ploughmen must have 
been several hours behind their usual time for coming home, 
if the curfew was ringing: what reply do you make to this 
criticism ? Tolls ; what is the 'meaning here ? force of 
this particular word ? Why not use rings instead of 
tolls? What is the effect of specific words, so common in 
great writers ? Illustrate this by some familiar quotation. 
Meaning of knell f why this specific word ? The verse as a 
whole, explain its meaning. Force of lowing f Is herd singu- 
lar or plural ? But the word wind is written both with and 
without the s ; which is correct ? how did Gray write it ? 
[Rolfe^ p. 83.] why the specific word wind f why slowly f O'er 
is poetical for what ? why contracted; amd by what authority ? 
lea, used in poetry, prose, or both ? give synonym. Why is 
ploughman used ? what synonym can you suggest ? force of 
plovghs f suggest a synonym ? This verse is remarkable for 
the number of transpositions which it will allow and still 
keep the idea; will you give orally all you can? subject of 
leaves t meaning of world f what figure used ? Does the 
author refer to himself, by me / * * * 
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VL — Revie'w Analysis. 

1. Personal career. 

2. Literary works. 

3. Famous contemporaries. 

4. Character and style. 

5. Personal peculiarities. 

Mason ; Matthias ; Nicholls ; 
. Mitford ; Letters. 

ni. Writings, i Poems ; Odes ; Letters. 

lY. Critidsm of Style, and Illustration. 
Y. (|notation8. 



I. lOe. 



n. Sonrees of 
Information. 



Vn.— Selections to Commit to Memory. 

The student is advised to commit to memory only 
the choicest selections, — very rarely all of a poem. 
The Elegy is, however, an exception, and should be 
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thoroughly committed during a term's study, and care- 
fully reviewed, together with all other selections chosen 
for this purpose. If time does not allow, the following 
stanzas are the hest to select : I. ; VIII. ; IX. ; XI. ; 
XIII. ; XIV. ; XIX. ; XXII. ; Epitaph- 



Ode to Eton College ; line 91 : 

" Yet, ah I why should they know their fate," etc 

Bard'; line 71: 

'* Fair laughs the mom," etc. 

Mason's Epitaph : 

" No more the Grecian muse," etc. 



CHAPTER VII. 

WASHnrOTON ntVUrO. 1783-1859. 

''I have glanced over the Sketch-Book, It is positively 
beautiful."— fiir Walter Scott. • 

** If he wishes to study a style which possesses the charac- 
teristic beauties of Addison's, its ease, simplicity, and elegance, 
with greater accuracy, point, and spirit, let him give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Irving." — Edward EoeretV% Ad- 
vice to a Student, 

'^I know of no books which are oftener lent than those that 
bear the pseudonym of * Geoffrey Crayon.' Few, very few, 
can show a long succession so pure, so graceful, and so varied, 
as Mr. Irving." — Mary RiLSsell Mitford. 

" Amiableness is so strongly marked in all Irving's writings 
as never to let you forget the man; and the pleasure is doubled 
in the same manner as it is in lively conversation with one for 
whom you have a deep attachment and esteem." — B, H, 
Dana, Sr, 
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**Rich and original humor, great refinement of feeling and 
delicacy of sentiment. Style accurately finished, easy, and 
transparent. Accurate ohserver: his descriptions are correct, 
animated and beautiful." — George S, Hillard, 

L — Editions and References. 

The most convenient and cheapest edition of Irving's 
works is the "People's Edition," which is sold for $1.00 
a volume. The Sketch Book in this edition is exten- 
sively used as a text-book in our large schools. The 
" Crayon Keader, " including miscellaneous extracts 
from his writings, is especially adapted to school pur- 
poses. The complete text of Itip Van Winkle can be 
found in Hunt's English Literature, and Underwood's 
American Literature has several excellent selections. 
It is needless to say that most of the reading-books 
have more or less selections from Irving. 

For full particulars concerning Irving' s personal and 
literary career, the student is referred to Curtis's 
Homes of American Authors, Griswold's Prose Writers 
of Americai Duyckinck's American Literature, Tuck- 
erman's Sketch, and Bryant's Oration, delivered a few 
years ago, and since republished in a volume of essays. 
The following volumes of Harpers^ contain references 
to Irving ; II. ; XIV. ; XX. ; XXI. ; XXIV. See the 
Atlantic Monthly, Vols. VI. and XIII. An exhaustive 
biography of Irving has been written by his nephew, 
Pierre Irving. 

Note. ■— Royse's Manual of American Literature has eighteen pages 
devoted to selections and references pertaining to Irving ; thirty-five to 
Whittier ; twenty to Longfellow ; twenty-five to Bryant ; and twenty 
each to Hawthorne, Holmes, and Cooper. 

IL— Principal "Writings. 

Salmagundi; Sketch-Book; History of New York, by Died- 
rich Knickerbocker; Bracebridge Hall; Tales of a Traveller; 
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Life of Columbus; Conquest of Granada; Alhambra; Tour of 
the Prairies; Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey; Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain ; Astoria ; Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville ; Life of Goldsmith ; Life of Washington. 

IIL — Selections to Read. 

The student is advised to begin with the Sketch-Book, 
The following are some of the best sketches : 

1. The Wife. 2. Rip Yan Winkle. 8. Rural Life in Eng- 
land. 4. The Broken Heart. 5. The Widow and her Son. 
6. The Mutability of Literature. 7. Westminster Abbey. 8. 
Christmas. 9. Christmas Eve. 10. Christmas Day. 11. The 
Christmas Dinner. 12. The Pride of the Village. 13. The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 



After the Sketch-Book, the whole or certain chapters 
of the Life of Goldsmith may be read, especially in con- 
nection with the study of Goldsmith's text. Sketches 
similar to those in the Sketch-Book, may be found in 
Bracebridge Hall, Traveller^ Crayon Miscellany, and 
other volumes. Certain chapters in Knickerbocker's 
History of N&vo York will be found very interesting. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BEYANT. 1794-1878. 

''His name is classical in the literature of the language. 
Wherever English poetry is read and loved, his poems are 
known by heart."— C?. 8, Hillard. 

" The verses of Bryant come as assuredly from the * well of 
English undefiled/ as the finer compositions of Wordsworth." 
— Retro. Review. 
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"His poetry overflows with natural religion, — with what 
Wordsworth calls the * religion of the words.' This reveren- 
awe of the invisible pervades Thanatopsis and the Forest 
Hymn, imparting to them a sweet solemnity which must affect 
all thinking hearts." 

" Bryant's writings transport us into the depths of the solemn 
primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely lake, the banks of 
the wild, nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland, 
rising like a promontory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage; 
while they shed around us the glories of a climate fierce in its 
extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes." — Irving. 

L — ^Editions and References. 

There is no complete edition of Bryant's poems suit- 
able for a text-book. We have, however, just the book 
needed in Alden's Studies in Bryarit (127 pages, price 
45 cents), a little work containing a choice selection of 
the best poems, with an introduction by Bryant himself, 
and questions on the text of each poem by the editor. 
If an extended course in Bryant is desired, no better or 
more practical book can be used. Most of the common 
books of selections (Underwood, Hunt, Royse, Cleve- 
land), as well as the more advanced reading-books, con- 
tain enough selections for ordinary purposes. For 
facts concerning the life of Bryant, these books may be 
consulted. 

NoTB.— Bryant died June 12, 1878. The student may find the details of 
Bryant's public and private life in the leading periodicals, published a 
few days afterwards. Read an interesting (illustrated) article on Bryant 
in ScrUiner*$ for August, 1878. 

IL — Selections for Study. 

The Death of the Flowers; To a Waterfowl; To the Evening 
Wind; Hymn to the North Star; Thanatopsis; Forest Hymn; 
The Conqueror ; Green River ; Autumn Woods ; Flood of 
Years; A Hymn of the Sea; The West Wind; The Return of 
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Youth ; The Life that Is ; The Hurricane ; The Crowded 
Street; The Tides; The Snow Shower. 

IIL~8elections to Commit to Memory. 

Almost every poem which Bryant has ever written 
contains lines worthy to be committed to memory. It 
requires no special effort to find them, as in the volu- 
minous writings of Cowper or Byron, for even the 
youngest student will readily select and retain in mem- 
ory the sweet, melodious but solemn verses of America's 
great poet. As illustrations, we refer the student to the 
following passages as those frequently quoted, and gen- 
erally considered among the best of Bryant's verses : 

1. Thanatopsia ; last nine lines : 

*SSo live that when thy summons comes." 

2. Forest Hymn; first eight lines: 

" The groves were God's first temples." 

3. Autumn Woods ; last twelve lines : 

" O Autumn! why so floon depart ?" 

4. The Third of November ; last eight lines: 

"J)reary is the time." 

5. The Crowded Street; last eight lines: 

" Each, when his tasks or pleasures call." 

6. The Death of the Flowers ; last six lines : 

" And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died." 

IV.— Questiona on the Text 
1. — The Death of the Flowebs. 

The following questions on Bryant's poems have 
been taken from Joseph Alden's valuable little book 
called ^^ Studies in Bryant " ; 

" The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sear." 
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What do yon first meet with in this poem ? What relation 
has the last half of the first line to the first half ? What is 
the office of the second line ? What relation has the third line 
to the first clause of the stanza ? What relation has the fourth 
line to the third ? Why is the word eddying used ? What is 
the office of the fifth and sixth lines ? Why are shrubs men- 
tioned in connection with the jay f What do the first two 
lines of the second stanza do ? With what are the phrases in 
the second line connected ? To what does a beauteous sister- 
hood relate ? What do the third and fourth lines do ? What 
relation has the second statement to the first ? What figure 
do you find in^these lines ? What is the office of the fifth and 
sixth lines ? What is the office of but f Is rain personified ? 
Is earth personified ? Of what is the third stanza a continu- 
ation ? Which are the most striking lines in this stanza ? What 
figure is in these lines ? What is the difference between glade 
and glen f What does the fourth stanza do ? What poetical 
incidents are mentioned ? What bold personification in this 
stanza ? What is the wind represented as doing ? What is 
the office of the sixth stanza? What is the analogy ? What 
relation has the second line to the first ? What relation has 
the last part of the third line to the first part ? What is the 
office of the fourth line ? What is the office of the last two 
lines ? Point out the most beautiful lines in the poem. 

2.— To THE Evening Wind. 

"Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool' St the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow." 

What figure in the first line ? What two defining statements 
are made ? What is the third line ? What is the fourth line ? 
What relation have the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines to the 
fourth line ? Mention the things specified. How is the term 
riding used ? roughening f swelling f Of what does the re- 
maining part of the stanza consist ? Why is scorched used ? 
Why would not parched do as well ? Of what verb is I the 
subject, in the second stanza ? With what part of the preced- 
ing stanza is this stanza connected ? What does it proceed to 
mention ? What is ^first mentioned ? Is bosoms figurative or 
literal ? What is next mentioned ? What figure is used ? 
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What is the office of the phrase in the fourth line ? To what 
does the phrase in the fifth line heiong ? Is inland personified ? 
What words show it ? Where is the poet supposed to be when 
he welcomes the wind? What is the office of the seventh 
line ? What is the relation of the eighth line to the seventh ? 
Why is fainting used ? What connection between the third 
stanza and the second ? What is the first thing the wind is 
told to do ? Why rock instead of sway f What analogy is 
suggested ? What is the next thing it is told to do ? What is 
meant by curling the still waters f How were they bright with 
stars ? What is the next thing it is told to do ? What.figure 
in the third line ? What relation have the fourth and fifth 
lines to what goes before ? What figures in the fourth line ? 
What statement in the first part of the sixth line ? What does 
thy refer to ? In how many places is it affirmed that his way 
should be pleasant ? Mention the first; the second; the third. 
Is flower personified ? What is meant by darJcling t What 
does the fourth stanza consist of ? What is the first state- 
ment ? How is silver used ? What is the second statement ? 
What effect is mentioned as following the kiss ? What further 
effect is mentioned? What is the next statement? What 
connection has the seventh line with the sixth? What is 
the office of the last phrase of the stanza? What assertion 
is made in the first four lines of the fifth stanza ? What is 
meant by restoration to his birthplace ? What is mentioned 
as the cause of this restoration? What is the office of the 
second line ? third line ? What relation have the fifth and 
sixth lines to the preceding lines ? Is odors personified ? 
What word personifies it ? What do the last two lines state ? 

8. — Hymn to the North Stab. 

** The sad and solemn night 
Hath yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 

The glorious hosts of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere tiUjBhe retires ; 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and go." 

Why is the night called sad and solemn f What is meant by 
her fires f What are personified in the third line ? What re- 
lation have the third and fourth lines to«the first and second ? 
What is meant by dark hemisphere f she retires f What rela- 
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tion have the fifth and sixth lines to the fourth ? Why is 
climb used ? What is said in the first four lines of the second 
stanza ? Why is gorgeous used ? Why do the stars follow f 
Why are the words flaming way used ? What is asserted in 
the last two lines ? What is meant by eve grows dim f What 
figures are used in the last two lines ? What is addressed in 
the third stanza ? Why is alone used ? Why cold skies f 
What relation has the fifth to the fourth line ? What is meant 
by dipping thy orb f What does the fourth stanza describe ? 
What is the meaning of morn's rosy birth f Why is kindling 
air used ? What strik ng figure in the third and fourth lines ? 
What time is mentioned besides morning, noon, and eve f To 
what is allusion made in the last line ? What assertion is in 
the first two lines of the fifth stanza ? What is meant by 
deeds of light f What kind of deeds are mentioned in the re- 
maining lines of the stanza ? What is the office of the sixth 
stanza ? What consequence is deduced from the facts stated 
in this stanza ? What is meant by hermits qf the solemn wood f 
eternal beacon f What is a voyager qf time f Why does the 
poet say heedful way ? 



CHAPTER IX. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 1728-1774. 

'' No man was more foolish when he had not a pen fn hi» 
hand, or more wise when he* had." — Samuel Johnson, 

" He was a friend to virtue, and in his most playful pages 
never forgets what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy, and 
purity of feeling distinguish whatever he wrote, and bear a 
correspondence to a generosity of disposition which knew no- 
bounds but his last guinea." — Walter Scott 

" Think of him reckless, thoughtless, vain, if you like,— but 
mefciful, gentle, generous, full of love and pity. His humor 
delighting us still; his song fresh ancT beautiful as when first 

IE 
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he charmed with it; his words in all our mouths; his very 
weaknesses heloved and familiar; his benevolent spirit seems 
still to smile on us; to do gentle kindnesses; to succor with 
sweet charity; to soothe, caress, and forgive; to plead with the 
fortunate for the unhappy and the poor." — W. M. Thackeray, 

"The <)^]ineations of this character [the **good vicar," in 
the Vicar of Wak^eld], his course of life through joys and \ 

sorrows, the ever-increasing interest of the story, make this ! 

novel one of the best that was ever written." — Goethe, \ 

** Goldsmith, both in prose and verse, was one of the most 
delightful writers in the language, ^is verse flows like a 
limpid stream." — William Hazlitt 

L—Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Eolfe's English Classics ; Notes and Illustrations. 

Price 60 cts. 

2. Works. Complete; " Globe " Edition. $1.50. 

3. Deserted Village, and Traveller ; with Notes, etc. Hales' s 

Longer English Poems. $1.76. 

4. The same. Reprinted separately. 20 cts. 

5. The same Poems. Edited by Stevens <& Morris. 15 and 

25 cts. 

6. Poems. " English Poets " ; with many Anecdotes, Biog- 

raphy, etc. $1.00. 

7. Poems; and Principal Prose Writings. " Chandos Classics." 

$1.00. 

The full text of the Deserted Village may be found in Hunt's 
English Literature, The "Vest Pocket" edition of the De- 
served Village and Traveller is convenient. There are numer- 
ous editions of Goldsmith's poems and essays in one volume, 
which are very cheap. 

For elementary work, it will be sufficient to read 
Irring's Life of Goldsmith ; Macaulay's essay ; Chapter 
XIII. of Boswell's Life of Dr, Johnson, and the chap- 
ters devoted to Goldsmith in the Manuals by Collier 
and Shaw. 

Eor advanced study, there are scores of works which 
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might be mentioned. Among the best are Forster's 
Life and Times, the last edition of which has been con- 
sidered, " in some respects, the best literary biography 
produced in our day, and an excellent picture of literary 
England in the last century.^' Prior's Life ig a large 
volume, but not very interesting. John Mitford's Life, 
in the " Aldine " edition, is valuable. Most of the great 
essayists of the last century have written more or less 
concerning the life and times of Goldsmith. Among 
the best are essays by De Quincey, Walter Scoirt, Bul- 
wer, Hazlitt, Giles, and Whipple. Among the miscel- 
laneous references are : Thackeray's English Humorists ; 
Colman's Random Recollections; Northcote's Life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; Life of Garrick ; Howitt's Somes 
and Haunts of English Poets* 

TL — Selections to Study and Read. 

If possible, study the complete text of one poem, 
either the Deserted Village, or The Traveller, If time 
permits, read the whole or portions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, and She Stoops to Conquer, The following 
essays are some of the best : 

Account of Westminster Abbey ; Life Endeared by Age ;. 
Love ; City Night Piece ; Of Eloquence ; Sagacity of Some 
Insects ; Adventures of a Strolling Player ; Keverie at the: 
Boar's Head Tavern; Alcander and Septimius. 

m. — ^Questions on the Life of Goldsmith.. 

When and where bom ? With what date will you associate* 
it in order to remember it? What other famous men andl 
authors were natives of Ireland ? What disease did Goldsmith 
suffer from while a boy, and what verses were^uggested by his 
personal appearance ? Give a few anecdotes of his school life. 
What university did he attend ? Where is^ his autograph still 
to be seen ? Give several anecdotes of his college life. Why 
did he leave college, and where did he go afterward ? What 
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incident of college life did he afterward use in one of his plays ? 
What do you rememher about his continental trayels ? Does 
he allude, in his writings, to his travels ? What was meant in 
his day by a literary "hack"? What "hack" work did he 
do on his return ? What was his first literary success ? With 
what famous men did he associate ? What can you remember 
about his friendship with Dr. Johnson ? Where will you find 
many personal talks recorded ? How was the Deserted Village 
received by his friends ? What can you say about the MSS. 
and the publication of the Vicar of Wakefield f Give anec- 
dotes illustrating his generosity, heedlessness, wit, vanity, love 
of dress, goodness of hearty etc. What inarked contrast be- 
tween his writings and conversation ? What was Goldsmith's 
personal appearance ? How was the news of his death re- 
ceived by his famous friends and the wretched inmates of the 
court where he died ? What can you say of " Jessamy Bride," 
and what became of her ? Who wrote Goldsmith's epitaph? 
What portions of his writings have retained their popularity, 
and why ? 



rv.— Guide Analysis for "The Deserted Village." 
1. Poem. 



11. deneralldea.' 



in. Topics. 



iWhen written — Length — Popularity — Metre 
— References by famous men — Style. 

To describe scenes of his boyhood and check- 
ered life. 
To render tribute to his father and brother. 
To give expression to his intense hatred of 

tyranny. 
To delineate the evils of luxury and injustice. 

Description of "Sweet Au- 
burn." 
Depopulation regretted. 

^ Personal grief. 

2. Evening village scene. 

3. Village preacher. 

4. Village schoolmaster and tavern. 

5. Contrast of rich and poor. 

6. Evil results of city luxury. 

7. The exiled villagers. 

8. Luxury personified. 

9. Apostrophe to poetry. 



1. Invocation. 



lY. Text. 



Y. ([notatioiis. 
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' Metre — Figures of rhetoric — Word-pictures — 
Picture -words — Evidences of careful re- 
vision — Examples of beautiful rhythm — 
Parallel references to the Bible — General 
remarks. ' 

1. Ill fares the land, etc. (51). 

2. A man he was (141). 

3. He tried each art (169). 

4. As some tall cliff (189). 
.5. And still they gazed (215). 



NOTB.— For a *» Review Analysis " of Goldsmith, see Section 10. 



V. — Questions on the Text 

** Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiPd, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his goodly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place; 
Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour." 

— Deserted Village, lines 137-147. 

What general description do we have in these verses ? 
Judging from the author's life, would you think him capably 
of giving so finished a picture of a good country clergyman ? 
What faets of his early life will give an explanation ? What 
persons did Goldsmith probably have in mind ? Why do you 
think so ? What incident of his travels in France will illus- 
trate this point ? In all his reckless and dissipated career, did 
he ever retain great respect for his early teachings ? For what 
relative did Groldsmith ever cherish the utmost reverence, and 
what references have we to him in his writings ? Illustrate 
the point by selections from Citizen of the World f 

Why did Goldsmith write this passage at the particular time 
he did ? Does it bear evidence of personal grief ? Will you 
read, or give in substance, Irving' s allusion to this passage ? 
also first part of the dedication of the Traveller f From line 
137 what ruin is referred to ? What does yonder mean ? Is 
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it common in standard authors ? What is its use in Western 
idiom ? Meaning of copse, smiled f explain figure of rhetoric. 
Explain line 188. Does this really happen when an estate has 
gone to ruin ? Why is there used in line 139 ? Why tarn 
shrubs f Why specify the word shrub rather than tree, hush, 
etc. ? Force of disclose f What is the subject of the lines ? 
verb ? Show how the subject and verb are modified. Why 
village preacher ? Why speak of one preacher ? Would 
this apply to the villages in this country ? Why true even in 
the large English villages? Give synonyms of the word 
preacher, and explain the use of each. When the English 
clergy is referred to in older English authors, what sect is 
meant ? What difference in the rank, position, and work of 
an English and American clergyman? Mansion, give syno- 
nym, sense In this passage. Dispose of lines 141 and 142. 
Explain them in your own words. What does passing mean ? 
Give synonym. Is it used as in the text at the present day ? 
What salary did the preacher receive? How much money 
would it be worth to-day ? What can you say abput the pay 
of clergymen then and now? the pay of our own clergy? 
Where will you find a similar expression in the author's writ- 
ings ? Is this line often quoted ? When would you appro- 
priately quote it? Explain the figure in line 143. Give a 
similar figure from Hebrews. What is the sense of the figure 
as used by Paul ? Explain in full. Has this figure become 
grafted into the popular speech ? Mention similar selections 
from standard authors. Explain lines 143 and 144. What 
word was used in place of unpractised (145) in the *' first edi- 
tion" ? skilled, in line 148? What Latin idiom is used in 
line 147 ? Give the English idiom. Explain the word favm. 
Explain line 146 in full ; fashioned and^our, explain and illus- 
trate the figures. 

Mention all the Saxon words you can in these ten lines ; all 
the Latin. From what are the following words derived: 
village, mansion, remote, disclose, garden, copse, modest f 
force of 'ly, -dis, -erf * * * 

*' Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay. 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
The village master taught his little school," etc. 

— Deserted Village, line 193. 
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What general description in these lines from 193-216 ? Is it 
a well known and popular selection? Why has it been a 
favorite passage ? Was the schoolmaster a real or imaginary 
character ? Give extracts from Irving, to illustrate the ques- 
tion. Is this description a caricature ? Compare the position 
of a teacher then and now. How have the relations of teacher 
and scholar changed ? What was the full name of this school- 
master ? What was his favorite weakness ? What effect did 
he have on Goldsmith's life ? 

Give subject, verbs, and modifiers, of the . first four lines. 
Torif poetical for what ? Explain the word straggling. Force 
of specific verb skirU f How is toay used here ? What is blos- 
somed furze f Meaning of unprojitably gay f Is furze really 
unprofitable ? What use is made of it by the English cot- 
tagers? Force of there? noisy, meaning? force of y, and 
illustrate. Mansion, why used here? Explain line 197. 
Where will you find a most interesting description of a school- 
master by an American author ? Tell what you know about 
it. Original meaning of truant f how used in school-boy 
idiom ? I knew him well, in what sense used, literally or poet- 
ically ? Does Shakespeare ever use the word truant in a 
school-boy sense ? {Merry Wives, etc,) Has the schoolmaster 
often been the subject of caricature ? Lines 199 and 200, sub- 
ject, verb, and object ? tremblers, stem, force of -er f trace, 
derivations, what figure, and explain ? disasters, original 
meaning, illustrate from Shakespeare, and give Latin deriva- 
tion. * * * 

VI. — Selections from an Examination on Goldsmith. 

1. Describe the appearance of Goldsmith. Show how far 
the following are correct estimates of him: 

**He was vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvi- 
dent."— JHfacawioy. 

** This scholar. Christian, dupe, gamester, and poet." — 
Garrick. 

2. *VIf ever there was a man by whose virtues and merits 
the world has been the gainer, while his faults and foibles have 
chiefly injured himself, that man was Oliver Goldsmith." 
What do you consider were his virtues and merits, and his 
faults and foibles f Show how the world has gained by the 
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former, and how he was injured by the latter. Show also how 
the world has gained by his faults said foibles. 

3. Niftne the famous periodicals published in Goldsmith's 
time, specifying those to which he contributed. 

4. Who were the members of the Literary Club to which 
Goldsmith belonged ? 

5. Quote or refer to passages describing or alluding to inci- 
dents in the life of the poet himself. 

6. Quote lines from the Traveller which were written by Dr. 
Johnson. 

7. Give the substance of the poet's reasoning with regard to 
Holland. State the evils which exist (according to Goldsmith) 
under the government of France, Italy, and Britain. To what 
causes does he attribute those evils ? 

8. Of what part of this poem may the ** Deserted Village " 
be considered an extension ? 

0. Explain the historical allusions at the close of the poem, 
and state accurately the position of the rivers and places men- 
tioned. 

10. Give, using different words, the substance of lines 135- 
139, and 81-88. 

11. '^Goldsmith is certainly one of our most charming de- 
scriptive poets." What parts of the " Traveller" would you 
quote to maintain this assertion ? 

12. *' The object of the poem is to show that, as far as hap- 
piness is concerned, one form of government is as good as an- 
other." Was Goldsmith right or wrong in holding this opin- 
ion ? Give reasons. 

13. Scan lines 412, 421, 292. Why is iambic pentameter 
called heroic meter ? 

14. Account for the prevalence of didactic poetry in the 
XVIII. century. 

15. Quote from Goldsmith's poems passages similar in ex- 
pression or sentiment to the following: 

** Eesolved at length, from vice and London far. 
To breathe in distant fields a purer air." — Johnson. 

" Princes and lords are but the breath of kings,"— Burns, 

^* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." — Milton, 

'* Of all the ills the human race endure. 
How small the part that laws or kings can cure." — Anon^ 
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" Preventing angels met it half the way, 
And sent us back to praise who came to pray." — Dry den, 

" — then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air." — Milton. 

16. What is meant by the statemeni^ " Goldsmith was an 
intensely subjective poet " ? 

vn.— Selections to Commit to Memory. 

From the Dbsebted Village : 
1. Ill fares the land, 6 lines (51). 2. Lines 61 and 62. 3. 
'*Inall my grief," 13 lines (83). 4. Line 122. 5. Lines 
141 and 142. 6. Lines 179 and 180. 7. "As some tall 
cliff," 4 lines (189). 8. "The Schoolmaster" (193). 9. 
"Apostrophe to Poetry" (407). 10. Lines 253 and 254. 
11. Line 384. 

From tike Tbayelleb: 
1. "Italy" (123). 2. Lines 153 and 154. 3. "Switzerland" 
(165). 4. Six lines from (371). 5. Sateen lines from (423). 



CHAPTER X. 

EOBEET BUBNS. 1759-1796. 

" Bums is by far the greatest poet that ever sprang from the 
bosom of the people, and Jived and died in an humble condi- 
tion." — Professor Wilaoru 

" Great humor, pathos, descriptive power, discrimination of 
character. " — J^rey, 

" His eye alone indicated the poetical temperament. It was 
large and of a dark. cast, and glowed (I say literally glowed) 
when he spoke with feeling or interest. I never saw such an- 
other eye in a human head, though I have seen the most dis- 
tinguished men in my time." — Sir Walter Scott, 
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** But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature's bosom nearer ? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To loye a tribute dearer ? 

" Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
. So * Bonnie Doon ' but tarry; 
Blot out the epic's stately rhyme, 
But spare his ' Highland Mary * I " 

-^ohn G. Whittier. 

l— Outline of Life. 

When, and where bom — Early education — Farming, and 
his love of nature — Writing poetry while at work on the farm 
— His early loves — His first volume published — Proposes to 
leave Scotland — Dissuaded from the attempt — Departure for 
Edinburgh in 1787 — Success and Popularity — Subsequent 
career — Death — Personal appearance — His private charac- 
ter — Popularity as a man and poet — The secret of his great- 
ness as a poet — Anecdotes. 

IL— Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; *' Globe" Edition, with Notes, private 

letters, etc. $1.50. 

2. Selections. Hudson's Text-book qf Poetry. $2.00. 

3. The same. Bound separately in paper. 40 cts. 

4. JPoEMS. " British Poets." $1.00. 

5. Poems. ** Ohandos Classics." $1.00. 

6. Poems. Complete ; Dick's English Edition ; 6d. Poor 

print and paper. 

Barns's poems have been published in very cheap edi- 
tions, mostly in England, and are for sale at the book- 
stalls in any large city. Excellent selections may be 
found in the text-books by Chambers, Underwood, 
Cleveland, Hunt, Hales, etc. ; also in the various com- 
pilations of selections, as Dana's Household Book of 
Poetry J Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song, and Ken- 
drick's Our Poetical Favorites, 
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The advanced student is advised to consult the life 
of Burns by Dr. Currie, Allan Cunningham, and Alex- 
ander Smith. Bead Wilson's essay on the Oenms and 
Character of Bums, Carlyle's magnificent essay on 
Burns, which is one of the best productions of this 
famous author, and a poem written on Hobert Burns by 
John G. Whittier. The "Globe" edition of Burns is 
sufficient for ordinary reference ; but if a more exten- 
sive edition is desirable, the edition by Cunningham 
will be the most satisfactory. It is included in the 
famous " Bohn's " Standard Library. 

For information concerning the life of Burns, consult 
the various text-books in English Literature, as Shaw, 
Chambers, Collier, etc. Miss Sanborn's Home Pictures 
of English Poets has a most interesting account of 
Burns. Reference may be made to Howitt's Homes 
and Haunts of English Poets, Bussell's Eostraordinary 
Men, and Seymour's Selfm^ade Men, 

Should the student wish to consult the many reviews 
of Burns's poems by the literary critics of his own day, 
and subsequently, 4ie is advised to cpnsult Poole's Index 
to Periodical Literature, Reviews by Carlyle, Jeffrey, 
Macaulay, and others, are especially worthy of study, 
and can be found in the early volumes of the Edinburgh 
Review. Many other articles, illustrative of Burns and 
his times, may be found in the North American Review 
and Harpefi^s Magazine. 

IIL~SelectionB for Study. 

1. Cotter's Saturday Night. 2. Twa Dogs. 3. To a Mouse. 
4. To a Mountain Daisy. 5. Ou Pastoral Poetry. 6. Tam 
O'Shanter. 7. A Vision. 8. Lincluden Abbey. 9. To Miss 
Cruikshanks. 10. Poor Mailie's Elegy. 11. Address to the 
Deil. 12. To a Louse. 13. A Prayer. 14. To Dr. Blacklock. 
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Bongs. 

A Fond Kiss; John Anderson, my Jo; Banks of Doon; A 
Prayer for Mary ; Highland Mary ; To Mary in Heaven ; Bruce' s 
Address; Banks of the Devon; Young Jessie; Lament. 

ZV. — QuestioiiB on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Burns born ? What celebrated work 
by Dr. Johnson was published the same year? What great 
musician died the same year ? In what circumstances were 
Bums^s parents ? Did his parents give their son any educa- 
tion ? Did Bums educate himself to any extent ? At what 
age did he begin to write poetry ? What were some of his best 
early poems ? Can you regard Bums as an illustration of the 
adage, * * Poeta naacitur, non fiV^f Illustrate this point fully by 
examples from literary history. Were his early poems popular ? 
How was his first volume received ? For what purpose was it 
published ? What induced him to go to Edinburgh ? How 
was he received by the famous men of that city ? What effect 
did this reception have on Burns ? To what habit had he be- 
come addicted ? Did he ever overcome it ? What oflftce was 
given him in 1780 ? What kind of life did Burns lead after 
this ? Cause of his death ? Give particulars concerning his 
personal appearance. What was Scott's remark on this point ? 
What can you say of the popularity of his songs and poems ? 
popularity as a man ? Are his writings popular to-day ? How 
will you account for this popularity ? Are his best works in 
his native dialect, or pure English ? Quote a few words and 
sentences from Burns which have become famous. 

v.— Questions on tiie Text. 

Cotteb's Saturday Night : Stanza 9. 

^* From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur springs, 
That makes h^r lov'd at home, rever'd abroad. 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings : 
* An honest man's the noblest work of God.' " 

• 

Mention in detail the scenes, Scotia ; used for what ? Why 
used here? Explain the use of old. What is meant by 
Scotia'a grandeur? Is this mere boasting on tjbe part of 
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Bums ? If not, explain your answer in full. How is grand- 
eur modified ? Wliat can you say of the truth of the second 
verse ?' Give historical and personal illustration in support of 
your opinion. Meaning of the third verse. Explain the rhet- 
orical figures. What custom is here referred to ? Is it still 
extant ? In what writing do you find the same idea repre- 
sented ? The fourth verse is in quotation-marks ; why ? From 
what author quoted ? What do you know of this poem ? 
Can you give any more familiar quotations from it ? Force 
of certea f Give synonym. Explain the figures in fifth and 
sixth verses. What mixture of figure ? Do you know a sim- 
ilar figure in the Bible ? in Shakespeare ? Force of lordling f 
force of -ing f Why used here ? How will you dispose gram- 
matically of " ciunbrous load " ? How are these two words 
modified ? Explain the eighth and ninth lines. What trait in 
Bums*s character shows itself in these verses ? Do they give 
evidence of a bitter hatred toward the higher classes ? Did 
Burns have any particular reason for any hatred ? * * * 

Note.— For a " Guide Analysis " to the Cotter's Satwrday Night, see 
examples, Section 10. 



VL— Revie-w Analysis. • 
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L Life. 



Personal and literary career. 
The times in which he lived. 
Famous contemporaries. 
Habits and morals. 
Intellect. 
Personal anecdotes. 

Lives by Currie, Cunningham, 
Alex. Smith, and others. 

Essays by Carlyle, Jeffrey, etc. 

Wilson's essays — His private 
letters, etc. 

' Poems. 

Songs. 

. Letters. 

I?. His rank as a poet 

V. Criticisms of Style, and illnstrate. 

VL ((notations. 



II. Sources of 
Information. 



in. Writings. 
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CHAPTER XL 
JOSEPH ADDISON. 1672-1719. 

'* Give days apd nights, sir, to the study of Addison, if you 
^ean to be a good writer, or, what is more worth, an honest 
man." — Dr. Johnson, 

" He copies life with so much fidelity that he can hardly be 
said to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air so much orig- 
inal, that it is difficult to suppose them not merely the product 
of imagination.'' 

" The inimitable personage of Sir Roger de Coverly is a per- 
fectly-finished picture, worthy of Cervantes or Walter Scott; 
— the sketches of the Squire's defendants, the Chaplain, the 
Butler, and Will Wimble, the Poor Relative, — all these delicate 
observations of character must ever place Addison high among 
the great painters of human nature." 

"The great satirist who alon^ knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, effected 
a great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue after 
a long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism." — Macaulay, 

L— Outline of Life. 

Birth — School and college life — First attempt at writing — 
Receives pension — Travels — Literary drudgery in London — 
— The Campaign — Beginning of a brilliant career — Bosor- 
mond and the Drummer — Friendship with Steele — The Tal- 
ler and Spectator — Cato — Marriage — Secretary of State — 
Political and Miscellaneous writings — Early death — Tastes 
and studies — Personal appearance, peculiarities, and noble 
character — His great contemporaries — Secret of his popular- 
ity as a man, and as an author — Anecdotes. 

II. — ^Editdons and References. 

1. Selections from the Spectator. " Clarendon Press Series." 
Edited, with Notes, etc., by Thomas Arnold. $2.00. 
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2. Selections from Addison. Edited, with Notes, l)y H. N. 

Hudson. 40 cts. 

3. Selections from the Spectator. " Select British Essayists.'' 

Edited with introduction, by John Habberton. $1.25. 

4. Sir Roger de Coverly. Same as above. $1.00. 

6. Spectntor. Complete edition. Edited by Henry Morley. 

Routledge edition. $1.00. 
6. Selections. Consult text-books by Chambers, Underwood, 

Cleveland, and Hunt. 

By all means read Macaulay's admirable essay on 
Addison, which is very interesting, and will help one 
to get a good idea of Addison and the times in which 
he lived. Thackeray's English Humorists is pleasant 
reading, while Lucy Aikin's Life of Addison will fur- 
nish all the necessary details for the advanced student. 
Dr. Johnson wrote a life of Addison, but like most of 
his " Lives," it is too much warped by personal preju- 
dice to be vorthy of perusal at the present day, except 
as a literary curiosity. In various periodicals the reader 
will find references to Addison, but Macaulay, Lucy 
Aikin, and Thackeray, will furnish the ordinary student 
with all needed information. 

For the more complete editions of Addison, the stu- 
dent is referred to the first edition of the Spectator, in 
seven volumes, published in 1712; Works of Addison^ 
edited by Tickell, in 1721 ; « Baskerville '' edition of 
1761 ; and the edition, in eight volumes, found in 
Bohn's " Standard Library." 

in. — Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Addison bom ? What do you know 
about his father ? What famous author lived contemporary 
with Addison ? What famous essayist, — ^novelist, — writer of 
fiction, — ^writer of hymns, — and two great poets lived in his 
day ? At what great school was he educated ? At this school 
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he formed a life-long friend ship with a man always associated 
with the Spectator ; who was he ? YHiat do you know about 
his private and literary life ? At what university was Addison 
educated ? In what did he distinguish himself ? What was 
his first literary attempt ? To whom was this poem addressed, 
and with what result ? What gained for him the attention of 
the court ? How was he rewarded ? Receiving a royal pen- 
sion, where did he travel ? While Addison was living in ob- 
scurity in London, what memorable victory was gained by a 
famous soldier ? What poem did Addison write to celebrate 
this victory ? What was the effect upon the public and its 
author ? Explain the transient popularity of The Campaign, 
Can you think of any poems which have made their authors 
well known in a similar way ? Why did the popularity of this 
poem soon cease ? What peculiar passage from this poem has 
saved it from oblivion ? The victory of Blenheim was the sub- 
ject of a popular poem by a great author; what is the poem, 
and who was the author ? 

To what political position was Addison chosen after writing 
this successful poem ? What writings followed ? How did he 
win his highest fame ? Who was Sir Eichard Steele ? Give a 
short account of the origin of the Tatler, — and Spectator, 
What men wrole for these periodicals ? During the suspen- 
sion of the Spectator^ Addison brought out what tragedy? 
What can you say of it as a whole,— of its transient popularity, 
and the cause for it ? 

What do you know of his unhappy marriage ? What high 
political office did he now receive ? What was the name of his 
residence, and why has it been so celebrated ? At what age 
did Addison die ? What were some of his peculiarities as a 
man ? as an author ? Of all his writings, what have main- 
tained their popularity ? In what does the charm consist ? 
Are his paraphrases well known ? Are they printed in hymn- 
books of all denominations ? Why so ? 

What was the state of English society when the Spectator 
appeared ? How will you explain the enthusiasm with which 
the Spectator was received ? How will you account for its 
present popularity ? Do you remember Dr. Johnson's familiar 
reference to the elegant style of Addison ? 
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THE "SPECTATOR." 

The Spectator was an outgrowth of the Tatler, which' 
was first published in April, 1709, and came to an end 
early in 1711. The Tatler was a small sheet, appear- 
ing three times a week, each number containing a short 
essay, news, and advertisements. It was remarkably 
popular. Addison is said to have written sixty-nine 
out of two hundred and seventy-one papers contained 
in the Tatler. The success which Steele had met with 
in writing for the Tatler under the nom de plume of 
'^ Isaac BickerstafE," led him to establish the Spectator, 
which was published in March, 1711. Five hundred 
and fifty-five numbers were issued, when publication 
was suspended for eighteen months, resuming again in 
1714. 

To abstain from party politics, in religious and moral 
subjects to make " guesses at truth," on social customs 
and minor morals to be humorous, didactic, and judi- 
ciously censorious, — such was the programme of the 
famous Spectator, Addison gave his cordial and con- 
stant support to Steele, He encouraged the new peri- 
odical by numerous and valuable contributions. For 
the Tatler he furnished one-sixth, for the Spectator more 
than one-half, and for the Guardian one-third of all the 
articles. His papers are distinguished by one of the 
letters of the word clio. R. is believed to indicate the 
authorship of Steele , but as the work proceeded, Steele 
exchanged R. for T., which was also used by Tickell, 
Parcell, and others. Budgell took X. for his initial, 
and sometimes Z. Pope also used Z. The papers of 
Hughes are not signed. The Spectator numbers, in all, 
635 papers, of which, according to Dr. Drake, 274 were 
written by Addison, and 240 by Steele. Budgell wrote 
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37, Hughes 11, and Grove 4 papers. Over fifty papers 
remain, whose authorship is not certainly known. 

IV. — Selections from the " Spectator/' for Study. 

Elementary Work. 

[Figures ia parentheses refer to original numbers of papers.] 

4. Description of Addison (1). 2. Sir Roger de Coverly (106). 
3. Sir Roger at Church (112). 4. At the Assizes (112). 5. At 
Yauxhall Gardens (383). 6. At Westminster Abbey (329). 
7. Death of Sir Roger (517). 8. On the Use of Time (93). 
9. On the Idea of Time (94). 10. On Immortality (111). 11. 
Laughter and Ridicule (249). 12. A Lady's Library (37). 13. 
Tale of Marraton (50). 14. Vision of Mirzah (159). 15. Dreams 
(487). 16. On the Idea of God (531). 17. The Creation and the 
Creator (565). 18. On Modesty (231). 19. Cheerfulness (381.) 
20. Contentment (574). 21. Time and Eternity (575). 22. 
Fortune-hunters (311). 23. True and False Wit (58). 24. 
Superstition (7). 25. Fable of Menippus (391). 

Hymns. 

" The Lord my pasture shall prepare *' (441). 
"When all thy mercies, O my God " (453). 
" The spacious firmament on high " (465). 
" How are thy servants blest, O Lord '* (489). 
" When rising from the bed of death " (513). 

Advanced Work. 

[Arranged by topics, with the more important papers in brackets.] 

1. T?i6 ''Spectator'' CM, 

2— 12 — 34— [105] — [108] — [110] — 115 — 117 — 123 — 
125 — 126 — 130 — 131 — [269] — 295 — [335] — [580] — 
549—550. 

N 

2. Religion^ Morals^ etc. 

15 — 23 — 451 — 68 — 162— 170— 177— 185 — 186 — 189 
— 207 — 219— [289] —349— [458] — 459— 483— 494 — 
669— [590] — [600]. 
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3. Manners, Fashions, Humors, 

9— 16 — 21 — 25--28--92--45 — 57 — 81—98— 119 — 
129 — 136 — 173 — 261 — [295] —299 — 371 — 403 — 407 

— 436—467—481—636—667—567 — 568. 

4. WUy Humor, and Literature. 

[35] — [69] — [60] — [61] — 62 — [63] —409 — 6 — 13— 
18— 29— 40— 44— 235 — 592 — [70] — [74] — 165 - 253. 

5. Tales and Allegories. 

123 — 164 — 171 — [463] — 464 — 584 — 685. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

50— 85 — [120] — [121] —227— 239— 247— [261] —343 

— 476 — 476 — 487—495. 



SPECTITOIL 



II. DiTision into 



v.— AnalysiB of the " Spectator." 

H^rigin, wben written, and wliy; sncee^s, ebaraeters, 
and famous papers. 

1. Spectator Club. 

2. Editorial. 

3. Religion, Morals, etc 

4. Manners, Fashions, Humors, 
f Wit, Drama, Lit- 
erature, Paradise 
Lost, Pleasures 
of Imagination. 

6. Tales and allegories. 

7. Miscellaneous. 

8. Hymns. 

Addison, 274 numbers. 
Steele, 240 numbers. 
Budgell, Hughes, etc. 

IV. Eank in English Literatnre, and general criticisms. 
?. ((notations. 



6. Critical. < 



III. Contributors. 



Note. — The liyes of Pop« will Indicate phases of bis quarrel with 
Addison, and other illnstratiye matter will be found in the letters and 
Journals of Swift. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AUTHORS. 



IDDISOH : 
l«72-171l>. 



VL — ^Final Analysis. 

Personal and literary career. 
Character and style. 
I. life. i Famous contemporaries. 

Personal peculiarities and anec- 
dotes. 

r Tatler. 

1. Essays. -j Spectator, 
I Guardian. 

2. Poetry. | Religious hymns. 
( Campaign. 

Rosamond. 
Drummer. 
I Cato. 
Freeholder and Ex- 
aminer. 
4. MisceWs, -{ Travels in Italy. 

Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

IIL Position and influence as a man and aotlior. 

IV. Criticisms of bis style, and illustrate. 

V. ((notations. From the Spectator, and Hymns. 



n. Writings. 



3. Dramatic. - 



CHAPTER XII. 



LOEDBTEON. 1788-1824. 



" Childe Harold is a collection of splendid passages, and is 
for the most part only known by excerpts. Of his shorter 
pieces, many are beyond praise. He was essentially a lyrical 
poet. His songs, for their beauty, their sweetness, their in- 
tensity, can never be forgotten." — J. W. Hales. 

"The general tendency of Byron*s writings we believe to 
be in the highest degree pernicious; though his poems abound 
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in sentiments of great dignity and tenderness, as well as in 
passages of infinite sublimity and beauty; it is their tendency 
to destroy all belief in the reality of virtue, and to make all 
enthusiasm and consistency of affection ridiculous. "^^^rey. 

" The Dream is, in some respects, the most touching of By- 
ron's minor works. There is hardly, in the whole range of 
literature, so tender, so lofty, and so condensed a life-drama as 
that narrated in these verses. Byron's poetry is great, — great, 
— it makes him truly great; he has not so much greatness in 
himself." — Campbell, 



L — Editions and References. 

We have not given a list of different editions of 
Byron^ for several reasons. Firsts it is not advisable 
for any young person to make use of a complete edition. 
Byron's writings, as a whole, are not fit for any one to 
read, for many and obvious reasons. Secondly, we do 
not know of a decently-printed edition of Byron, com- 
plete, which can be obtained at a moderate price. An 
edition of Byron's poems in one volume, recently pub- 
lished, called the "British Poets," price $1.00, is one of 
the best for school purposes. The " Chandos " Byron, 
price f 1.00, is equally good. Hence, during a few 
weeks' study of this author, excellent selections may be 
found in almost every reading-book, "Extracts," and 
" Selections." Consult Bryant's Library of Poetry and 
Songj Dana's Household Book of Poetry, and the va- 
rious text-books by Chambers, Cleveland, Underwood, 
etc. The Prisoner of Chillon, full text, with notes, 
can be found in Hales's Longer English Poems. 
Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, of London, have recently 
included in their " Reprints of English Classics " 
Byron's ChUde, Harold, Cajjtos I., II., III., price 2d 
each, and Canto IV., price 4d. A masterly review of 
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Byron's writings, and the times in which he lived, is 
the subject of one of Macaulay's best essays. 

The advanced scholar may have need to refer to a 
complete edition of Byron. If so, the following edi- 
tions are the best : " British Poets " edition, in ten 
volumes ; " Tauchnitz " edition, in five volumes j edi- 
tion, complete, with Life by Moore, in four volumes. 
For collateral reading, the student is advised to read 
Moore's Life of Byron, and essays by Jeffrey, Alison, 
Reed, Giles, and Whipple ; also to consult Taine's JSng- 
lish Literature, and Volumes V., XIIL, XX., LX., of 
the North American Review, The literature of this 
subject is quite full, and many additions have been made 
to it within a few years past. Such works do not come 
within the province of this book, and hence all such 
references have been purposely omitted. 

n. — Selections for Study. 

Byron is to be studied in only a few choice selections, 
most of which have become familiar by their constant 
repetition, in every school reading-book. Selections from 
Childe Harold are the best, and we present the follow- 
ing for study : 

1. Good Night. (Canto L) 

2. Lake Leman. (Canto III., stanza 85.) 
8. Waterloo. (Canto III. , stanza 21.) 

4. Gibbon and Voltaire. (Canto III., stanza 105.) 

5. Venice. (Canto I V., stanza 1.) 

6. A Woman's Grave. (Canto IV., stanza 99.) 

7. Time. (Canto IV., stanza 130.) 

8. Gladiator. (Canto IV., stanza 140.) 

9. Apostrophe to the Ocean. (Canto IV., stanza 179.) 

Childe Harold is full of most beautiful passages, and 
would richly repay one for a study of the whole poem. 
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Bead, also, an account of Home in Scene 4 of Manfred ; 
Venice, in Act IV. of Marino Faltero ; and Greece, in 
the Giaour ; night and battle scene in the Corsair and 
Lara ; eve of the storming of the city and the fiery 
attack, in the Siege of Corinth. The opening lines of 
Parisina are not excelled in rhythm by any verses in 
our literature. For the shorter poems, by all means, 
read the Dream, Prisoner of Chillony and some of the 
Hebrew Melodies. 



IIL— Guide Analysis for the "Prisoner of Chillon." 



When and where written — Source of the story 
— Truth or fiction? — Historical details — 
Leadidg idea — Character — General style — 
Influence of Coleridge and Wordsworth upon 
his style, as illustrated by this poem. 

Introduction (1). Description of Chillon's dun- 
geons deep and old (27). The three brothers 
chained, each to a column-stone (48). The 
youngest described (69). The next oldest 
(92). Lake Leman and Chillou's dungeons 
(107). Death of the first brother (126). 
Death of the youngest (164). The eldest 
left desolate ; the carol of the bird (251). 
Glimpse of the outside world through his 
barred windows (318). Sorrow at regaining 
his freedom (366). 

f Ehythm — Figures of rhetoric — Word -pictures 
and picture- words — Geographical and his- 
torical references, etc. 



1. In (Jenend. 



II. Topies. 



III. Text 



lY. ^.otationg. { ^' l^^^i^^^''^^^^^ ™- ^^'^^"^^'^ '''• 



Note. —Moore's Life qf Byron is the chief anthoritatire one, and it 
gaye rise to Macanlay's essay. See Irving's Newatead Abbey f also 
Harper'8 Magazine, Vols. I., III., XXI., and XXVI. 
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rv. QuestioiLB on the Text 

" There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 

In Chillon's dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprison' d ray." 

— Prisoner of Chillon, line 27. 

About what time was this poem written ? Where did Byron 
write it? With what famous poet was he then Hying? What 
do you know about this poet ? Did he have any influence 
over the writings of Byron ? What great poem did Byron 
write at about this time ? When Byron wrote the Prisoner of 
Chillonf did he know anything about any actual captive? 
What suggested the poem ? Was there really any such cap- 
tive ? What was his name ? Give any historical facts you 
can about him. Is there any resemblance between Byron's 
hero and the historical one ? Did Byron ever write another 
poem about this Bonnivard ? Where* was Chillon ? Can you 
give any particulars about these dungeons ? In what sense 
were they deep and oldf Derivation of the word dungeon. 
Why did the author use the numeral seven ? Pillars^ deriva- 
tion of the word. Mould f meaning of the word. Why Gothic 
mould ? Describe the Gothic style for a pillar. Is it used now 
in our country ? Where have you seen pillars of this style ? 
Meaning of the word columns in this connection. Force of 
massy, — gray? Why were they gray? Expand the fourth 
verse, explaining the meaning. Dull and imprisoned, force of 
these words in this connection. Is this an Imaginary descrip- 
tion, or Is It based upon facts ? How will you dispose of sun- 
beam f How modified ? In what sense had the sunbeam lost 
its way ? How was the light let into this dungeon ? Force of 
creeping f Explain the figure. Why should the floor be damp ? 
Line 85, what kind of a figure ? Explain In full the meaning. 
Is this figure appropriate in this connection ? What is a 
marsh's meteor-lamp f ' ~ 

v.— Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Many beautiful passages can be found scattered 
through Byron's writings, which are worthy of being 
committed to memory. Byron wrote exquisite Eng- 
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lish^ with almost faultless rhytlim in his best passages^ 
which may be readily retained in the memory. The 
following selections, taken from ChUde Harold, are 
some of the best : 

''Adieu, adieu I my natiye shore." (Canto L, stanza 13.) 
"Pair Greece I sad relic of departed worth I" (II., st. 28.) 
" There was the sound of revelry by night." (III., st. 21.) 
" The sky is changed ; and such a change I " (III., st. 92. ) 
" I stood on Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs." (IV., st. 1. ) 
" I see before me the gladiator lie." (IV., st. 140.) 
" There is a pleasure in the pathless wood." (IV., st. 178.) 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

Snt WALTEE SCOTT. 1771-1832. 

" Who is there, that looking back over a great portion of his 
life, does not find the genius of Scott administering to his 
pleasures, beguiling his cares, and soothing his* lonely sor- 
rows ? " — Irving, • 

'* Versification easy and graceful, thought sometimes care^ 
less; style energetic and condensed; pictures glowing and 
faithful; characters and incidents fresh and startling; battle- 
scenes rival the pages of Homer." — George. S, Hillard, 

''He died a great man, and what is more, a good man. He 
has left us a double treasure, — the memory of himself, and the- 
possession of his works. Both of them wiU endure." — W, E^ 
Gladstone. 

" Among his minor peculiarities we might notice his singu- 
lar talent for description, and especially for the description of 
scenes abounding in motUm or action of any kind. In this 
department, indeed, we conceive him to be almost without a 
rival, either among modem or ancient poets." — J^rey, 

F 
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. '* It i§ the great glory of Scott that, by nice attention to cos- 
tume and character in his novels, he has raised them to historic 
importance without impairing their interest as works of art. 
Who, now, would imagine that he could form a satisfactory 
notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not read 
Kenilworth, or of Richard Coeur de Lion, and his brave pala- 
dins, that had not read IvctnJwe / "— IT. H. PrescotL 

I.— Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; Edited by F. T. Palgrave. "Globe" 

Edition. $1.50. 

2. Poems. Complete; "Diamond" Edition. $1.00. 

3. Poems. Complete; Eoutledge's Edition. Paper, about 

50 cents. 

4. Lady of the Lake, "Riverside" Edition. $1.25. 

5. Lady of the Lake. Printed separately, for school purposes, 

by various publishers. About 25 cents. 

6. Dagleish's Scott Readeb. (Poems.) 75 cts. 

7. Poems. " British Poets." 1 Vol., $1.00. 

8. Poems. "Chandos Classics." $1.00. 

9. Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmiony and others of the long 

poems, printed separately. English editions. In paper, 
about 25 cents each. 
10. Waverley Novels. The American "Scotch Plaid" 
Edition. Also various English editions. In paper, about 
25 cents each. 

English' School Editions of Scott's separate poems, with 
-Notes, etc., will cost, in this country, from 5 to 10 cents each. 

The various text-books are quite full in their notices 
of Bcott and his writings. For a most thorough anal- 
ysis of this author and his works, consult Chapter XX! 
in Shaw's Complete Manual . of English Literature, 
For additional general reading, see a most interesting 
essay by Prescott, the historian (Biographical and Crit- 
ical Miscellanies) ; Irving's account of his visit to Scott, 
in 1816 ; also Cornish's Waverley Manual, a hand-book 
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of the chief places, characters, incidents, etc., in the 
Waverley Novels. 

The biography of Scott, by his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
is the principal and authoritative life, and the cen- 
tenary memorial (1871), comprising contributions of 
seven friends and neighbors, forms an appendix of bio- 
graphical notes. The briefer lives are those of Mac- 
kensie, Gilfillan, Chambers, Cunningham, Gleig, and 
Palgrave. There are German lives by Elze and Eberty. 
See also Hogg's Familiar Anecdotes^ Howitt's Homes 
and Haunts, Jerdan's Men I Have Known, and Good- 
rich's Famxyas Men of Modem Times. Essays on Scott 
have been written by Carlyle, South ey, Jeffrey, Jerrold, 
Alison, Thackeray, Whipple, Leslie Stephen, and many 
others. Consult Harper's Magazine, Volumes III. ; 
XXVI. 5 XXXIII. 5 and XXXVI. 



II.— SelectionB for Study. 

Of the poems, we should select passages from the* 
Lady of the Lake, and Marmion. It would be a good 
plan to study critically Canto I. of the former poem, andi 
then read quite rapidly the remaining cantos, skipping 
the least interesting passages. If a complete edition of 
the poems is used, it is advisable to read Scott on the 
same general plan which we have . recommended for- 
Byron, — t. e., by choice selections. While little time- 
or attention can be devoted to the poems, by all means^ 
reserve most of it for the Waverley Novels. Select one,, 
either Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, or The Talisman, and let 
the best passages be read critically in the class, and. 
requiring these selections to be connected together by 
home-reading. 
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IIL— Ghiide Analysia to Canto I.: "Ziady of the Lake" 

First twenty-seyen lines: 
''Harp of the North t that mouldering long 



I. 

InTMatioi. 



{ 



IL 

The Chisa. 



in. 

The Scenery. 



lY. 

The Meeting. 



Y. 

The Welcome. 



YI. 

The Chieftain's 
Igland Home. 



! 



hast hung." 

1. The stag startled from his lair: 

'' With one braye bound the copse he 
cleared." 

2. The pursuit begins: 

''Tyith barky and whoop, and wild halloo." 

3. One horseman outrides his comrades: 

'' The headmost horseman rode alone." 

4. Hisgallant horse fails dead: 

'' Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more." 

1. Sunset on the mountains : 

" Bathed in floods of living fiii." 

2. Descriptive of the mountain scenery : 
" The scenery of a fairy dream." 

3. The Strauger's soliloquy: 

'' What a scene was here I " 

1. He sounds his bugle, — ^the Lady of the Lake 

presents herself: 

'' The guardian Naiad of the strand." 

2. Description of the Lady: 

"And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace." 

3. Her meeting with the Stranger, and his de- 

scription: 

'' His limbs were cast in manly mould." 
The invitation, aud the passage to the Island: 
"O'er the lake the shallop flew." 

1. Descriptive of the island home: 

" Strange of structure and device." 

2. The entrance, — the sword falls from the 
sheath: " Angry steel that moment rung." 

3. The Mistress greets her guest: 

" Mature of age, a graceful dame." 

4. Ellen's song of the Soldier: 

** Soldier, rest I thy warfare o'er." 

5. The Stranger retires— his fitful dreams — the 

moonlight walk — retires at last to rest: 

" And sank into undisturbed repose." 
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ZV. — Qaestions on the Text 
Lady of ths Lake: Canto I. (last 80 lines). 



(< 



The hall was cleared, — the stranger's hed 
Was there of mountain-heather spread, 
Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 
^ And dreamed their forest sports again." 

Explain as far as you can, the plan of a Scottish chieftain's 
dwelling in those days. Can you recall, from a preceding pas- 
sage, the description of this " lodge " ? What was the " hall," 
and for what used ? Was it so in this instance ? why so ? 
Was cleared, — what is meant hy this ? Was the hall a favored 
place for a guest, or was it. used as a matter of necessity ? Of 
what was the hed made ? What is heather f Was it generally 
used for this purpose ? Why so ? What is the nearest growth 
to it we have in our own woods ? Hundred, how used here ? 
Why should so many guests have heen entertained on this dis- 
tant island ? What is the force of the fourth line ? Why 
dream of "forest sports " more than anything else ? Trans- 
late the fifth and sixth lines into prose. Does the heather 
shed any fragrance ? Meaning of moorland f Why use the 
phrase, round his head f What does spell mean here ? Mean- 
ing of fever f How could you dispose of the next sixteen 
verses, as a whole ? Why broken dreams ? Image rose,—ex^- 
plain in detail these two words. What was the first broken 
dream ? the second ? third ? fourth ? Meaning of brake f 
Why use the word flounders f Barge, — literal or rhetorical ? 
What do you understand by His standard falls, his honoris 
lost f How are the next two lines used ? How dispose of 
them grammatically ? Explain the figure of rhetoric in these 
two verses. Do the scenes of youth often return in dreams ? 
Of confident, undoubting truth, — how dispose of the phrase ? 
Explain the meaning. Soul, — prose for what ? Why use the 
word in this connection ? Why interchanged f Force of 
estranged f dim procession f Is this last dream a common ex- 
perience with all ? Why should doubt distract him f Force of 
the next exclamatory verse ? of the next two ? Why should 
he naturally dream of Ellen ? What is a gauntlet f Force of 
cold f Render the next six lines in prose. Force of grisly f 
Why should the changed phantom bear any resemblance to 
Ellen ? Are these sudden changes common in dreams ? What 
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was the effect on the sleeper ? In the following four lines, of 
what have we a concise and beautiful description ? Meaning 
of trophies f Where were they generally kept ? Have we any 
relic of this custom in this country ? Why uncouth trophies ? 
On what did the guest fix his eye, and why ? What was a 
falchion f What was the effect on him, and why ? Why is 
the word whirl used ? Force of giddy whirl ? The wild rose, 
— expanse : in these six lines of what do we have a most beau- 
tiful description ? Explain the first two lines. Why does the 
poet speak of the birch trees weeping their fragrant balms ? 
Of the aspen sleeping ? Explain the last two lines. Are they 
true to nature ? What was the effect of this moonlight view 
upon the guest ? Is it a fact persons really feel this calm of 
nature, or is it figurative ? Ulustrate by quotations from 
Thanatopsis, 

V. — Selections to Commit to Memory. 

1. If the Lady of the Lake is read, seek for passages 
from this beautiful poem to commit. The following are 
some of the best : 

'^In listening mood, she seemed to stand." (Canto I., st. 17.) 

" On his bold visage middle age." (I., st. 21.) 

*^ Like dew on the mountain." (III., st. 316.) 

** The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new." (IV., st. 1.) 

2. Some very familiar verses come from the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel : 

*'If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright." (II., st. 1.) 
"In peace, Love tunes the Shepherd's reed." (III., st. 1.) 
*/ True love's the gift which God has given." (V., st. 13.) 
" Breathes there a man with soul so dead." (YI., st. 2.) 

3. From Marmion : 

" 'Tis an old tale; and often told." (IL, st. 27.) 
" O what a tangled web we weave." (VI., st. 17. ) 
" O woman! in our hours of ease." (VI., st. 30.) 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
JOHN lOLTON. 1608-1674. 

*' Milton, the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory 
of English literature, the champion and the martyr of English 
liberty. "—Jtfacauiay. 

'' The first place among our English poets is due to Milton.'* 
— Addison, 

The following lines of Dryden are familiar: 

'* Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn,'' etc.; 

also Marvell's exquisite poem, beginning: 

•* When I behold the poet, blind yet bold. 
In slender book his vast design unfold," etc. 

''Milton was a little under the middle size, and possessed a 
muscular, well-compacted frame. His hair was light brown, 
his eyes gray, face oval, and complexion ruddy, even in his 
later days. He was an excellent musician, performed well on 
the organ and bass-viol, and accompanied the instrument with 
his voice. He indulged moderately in the pleasures of the 
table, and lived by rule in all things, and was a student to the 
end of his life." 

I.— Editions and References. 

1. Poems. Complete; Macmillan's "Globe" Library. $1.50. 

2. Poems. 2 vols. " Clarendon Press Series." $3.00. 

3. Poems. Complete; edited by Cleveland. $2.00. 

4. Paradise Lost, "Riverside Classics," edited by H..W. 

Torrey. $1.26. 

5. ComuLS, Lycidasy etc. Edited, with full notes, by Homer 

B. Sprague, in Masterpieces of English Literature, The 
same poems are published separately. 

6. Poems. Complete; Cro well's "British Poets." $1.00. 

7. Milton; with Life and Notes. By J. M. Ross. $1.25. 
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8. Paradise Lost, ftnd Paradise Begained. With Notes. For 

the use of schools. By J. Edmonston. $1.25. 

9. Paradise Lost " Boyd's School Edition." $1.25. 

10. Lycidas, "Clarendon Press Series.'* (Text only.) lOcts. 

11. Poems. " Chandos Classics." $1.00. 

12. Cheap English EDiTioifs: 

(a) "Annotated Poems of English Authors." Pub- 
lished by Longmans & Co., of London; edited by Stevens 
& Morris, with full notes. L 'Allegro, 4d ; II Penseroso, 
4(2 ; Lycidas, 4(2. 

(6) Chambers's " Reprints of English Classics " : Paror 
diss Lost, Books I., II., III., 2d eaph; Comus, Sd; Samson 
Agonistes, Zd ; L 'Allegro, and II Penseroso, 2d each. 

(c) Collins' 8 " School and College Classics " : Paradise 
Lost, Book I., 2d; Comus, Zd. 

{d) Rivingston's " School Classics," edited by Storr : 
Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost, 9(2 each. 

13. Pbose works : The Areopagitica, edited by Hales ; $1.25. 

Graham's Selections from Milton's Prose; Trea.suresfrom 
Milton's Prose ; The Milton Anthology, 

14. HiMEs's Study of Milton's ^*Paradise Lost," $1.50. 

Note.— There are seyeral school editions of the Paradise Lost (text 
only), with poor paper and fine type, which sell for about twenty cents. 



"Miltonia" would comprise a volume in itself. It 
would be useless to enumerate eyen the titles of books 
written about Milton. The following will amply pro- 
vide for the student who may wish to make an elaborate 
study of Milton and his times. Preliminary to reading 
about Milton, consult Allibone's elaborate article, in 
which he has given the authorities, with copious cita- 
tions, upon the chief phases of Milton's life and writings. 
The original sources for his life are : Aubrey, who was 
personally acquainted with Milton ; Wood, who had 
used Aubrey's MSS. ; Phillips, who was Milton's 
nephew, but his account was not written till twenty 
years after Milton's death, and, though valuable, is 
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brief. The best of the subsequent lives are : Mitf ord's, 

which is a short memoir prefaced to editions, and is a 

careful; just, and moderate coi^pend; Knightley's, in 
which a creditable and condensed life is followed by 

inquiries into his opinions and works, and is perhaps 
the best for ordinary use; Masson's Life consists of 
three huge volumes, and is considered the ablest and 
most elaborate life of Milton ever written. Graham's 
Selections from MiUon^s Prose is so arranged as to make 
Milton his own biographer. Of the briefer works, the 
reader is referred to the brilliant essays of Macaulay, 
Channing, Coleridge, and De Quincey ; Addison^s crit- 
icisms of Paradise Lost in the Spectator, and the article 
on Milton in Taine's English Literature, 

U.— Selections for Study. 

At the best we can hope to read only a small portion 
of Milton's voluminous writings, even in our private 
studies. Hence, when we consider the meagre time 
assigned for the study of the English classics in most 
of our schools and colleges, it becomes evident that 
unusual pains must be taken to make such selections 
from Milton as will prove of interest and worth. What- 
ever time is allowed, by all means take more or less 
passages from Paradise Lost Bead and study all 
the text of two or three books that is possible, but at 
the same time take such selections, and supply such run- 
ning comments and explanations of the parts omitted, 
as will enable the student to get a general idea, at least 
of the first half of this poem. The minor poems, as 
Lycidasj Com/us, L^ Allegro, and II J^enseroso, are equally 
worthy of critical study after the course in Paradise 
Lost, 
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UL — QueAtioxis on the Text of "Lycidas." 

'' Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Te Myrtles brown, with Ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude," etc. 

In what different senses have the five opening lines been 
understood? Which is the more acceptable and more in 
accord with views expressed by Milton, in regard to a fitness 
for the exercise of his poetic gifts ? 1, explain Yet once more; 
3, crude, original meaning? other word having same root? 
4, /ore' (2, explain; 5, &^ore . . . year, metaphorical meaning ? 
6, sad . . . dear, show Milton's partiality to this arrangement 
of epithets ; explain dear, examples from Shakespeare ; 7, 
compels, why singular? to disturb . . . due, metaphorical 
meaning ? 8, where did Milton get this name, and what may 
have determined his choice of it? What connection has its 
etymological meaning with the ecclesiastical allegory running 
through the monody ? 10-11, knew — «tn^, build — rhyme, 
explain idioms? rhyme, etymology of? why was the **^" 
introduced? 13, welter, etymology of? radically allied with 
what other words? to, implied force of? In what present 
English phrases is it so used ? 14, melodioiis tear, expand the 
figure ; 15,' then, its pronominal relation here ? 17, somewhat, 
force ? Explain joining of loudly with sweep f 20, lucky 
words, expand? 26, opening — warn, original of the phrase? 
27, afield, explain a; 27-28, both — horn, construe; 29, batte- 
ning, comment on; use of words in Shakespeare? 31, West- 
ering, meaning of? 33, oaten, what form have adjectives in 
-en given place to in modern English ? What change have 
those that are retained undergone ? 37-^8, now—gon, ethical 
force of the repetition ? must, what of its original Anglo-Saxon 
force is retained here ? 47, wardop, order of the elements of an 
English compound ? explain the order in this word ? Other 
examples of the same order ? * * * 



Note.— We *are indebted to Hiram Corson, of Cornell University, for 
the above questions on the text of Lycidas, Our limits have obliged us to 
make sundry omissionB, and hence the questionB by no means do justice to 
their learned author. (Figures refer to the numbers of the verses.) 
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rV.—QuestioiiB on the Text of "Paradise Lost." 

*' Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse I'' etc. 

— Paradise Lost, Book I., line 1. 

What is the first clause ? What kind of a sentence,— declar- 
ative, interrogative, etc. ? In what other forms can prayer be 
expressed? What is the difference between the imperative 
and interrogative form of prayer ? Between imperative and 
declarative ? What is the verb ? Subject ? What is its omis- 
sion called ? What is the predicate combination ? Is this 
clause metaphorical ? Who or what is the real singer ? What 
is meant by singing ? What is the next clause ? The connec- 
tion ? What kind of clause, — subordinate or co-ordinate ? 
Copulative, adversative, disjunctive, or causal ? What ellipsis ? 
Verb? Subject? Can this clause be parsed as an abridged 
clause incorporated with the first ? Which way of parsing is 
preferable ? Why ? What is the next clause ? What kind ? 
What noun does it describe, — fruit or tree f Can the taste of 
anything but its fruit be meant ? What answer to this argu- 
ment? Why 8a.j forbidden tree? In Genesis ii., 16 v., is it 
eat of fruit or eat of tree f What argument from the force of 
the and that f What the figure in taste of tree f Is the ex- 
pression forbidden fruit in the Bible ? Forbidden tree f Mor- 
tal taste f Is taste used. Genesis ii., 16 v. ? Does Milton 
affect unfamiliar words and syntax for poetic effect ? What 
does mortal mean ? Is not mortal taste brought death objec- 
tionable ? What is the connection in this clause ? Verb ? 
Subject ? Direct object ? What does into govern ? What is 
the force of the f What is the next clause ? Supply the ellip- 
sis. What is the connection ? What kind of a clause ? Co- 
ordinate with what clause ? Can it be parsed as an abridged 
proposition making a part of the former clause ? What is the 
verb ? Subject ? Direct object ? Eden is in italics in Mil- 

NOTE.— The above questions have beep taken from Francis A. March's 
valuable little work, called Method qf Philological Study <tf the English 
lAmgwtge, 
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ton's own editions; why? Is Eden the name of Paradise, or 
the region in which it was situated ? Does Milton so use it in 
other places ? What rhetorical figure is loss qf Paradise f 

V. — Examination QuestionB on "Paradise Lost" (chiefly 
founded on Books L and IL). 

Advanced Work. 

1. Give the history of the composition of Paradise Lost, 

2. Write some remarks on the question, — whether a rude or 
a civilized age is more favorable to poetic genius ; and on the 
merits of Milton's poetry in relation to that question. 

8. State and explain the distinguishing excellence of Par- 
adise Lost as a poem. Which of the books are especially 
characterized by that excellence ? 

4. What is epic poetry ? heroic poetry ? blank verse ? 

5. Examine the propriety of calling Paradise Lost an heroic 
poem. 

6. Write some remarks on the merits of Milton's blank 
verse; and quote, if you can, from Book I. or II., any remark- 
able instances of imitative harmony or expression. 

7. What is alliteration ? Quote, if you can, examples of 
Milton's use of it. 

8. What is meant by the action of an epic poem ? Examine 
the resemblance which Paradise Lost bears to the Iliad and 
uEneid in the main features of the action. 

9. Examine the difUculty of the theme of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, — in relation to the paucity of materials which it afforded 
him; in relation to the peculiar nature of the characters. 

10. Compare Milton's great poem with those of Homer and 
Yirgil, as to the interesting nature of the theme. 

11. What is the machinery of an epic poem ? What impor- 
tance belongs to the machinery of Paradise Lost, as com- 
pared with that of the Iliad or the JEneid f 

12. What objection has been made to Milton's use of the 
Pagan mythology? Kefer to any passage, in Book I. or II., 
that seems liable to such objection. 

13. Compare Milton with Dante and Shakespeare as regards 
the indications which their poetry gives of their own personal 
feelings. 
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14. Compare Milton and Dante with respect to the general 
character of their imagery. 

15. Does Milton represent the fallen angels as material or 
immaterial heings ? Write a few explanatory observations on 
this point. 

16. Write some observations on th« comparative feebleness, 
and on the want of due reverence, — ^imputed to Milton's repre- 
sentations of the Divine Persons as speakers. 

17. What state of things does it appear that Satan had ex- 
pected to bring about by opposing the Most High ? What is 
the moral of Paradise Lost f Explain the following passage : 

'' The mind is in its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same. 
And what I should be, all but less than He 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? " 

18. What are the main features in the character of Satan ? 
Quote some passage descriptive of his external appearance. 

19. In what way has Milton's delineation of Satan been sup- 
posed unfavorable to piety ? How has that supposition been 
shown to be ill-founded ? 

20. Who, next to Satan, are the four chief speakers in the 
Stygian council ? What distinction is assigned to each of them 
in the Scripture ? Sketch their several characters, as distin- 
guished in Paradise Lost, What are the principal senti- 
ments expressed by any one of them respecting their fallen 
condition and their prospects ? Give reasons why Moloch was 
the first and Beelzebub the last speaker. 

21. What spirits are enumerated as " the prime in order and 
in might," who advanced one by one to the clear space where 
Satan and Beelzebub stood ? Which of .the speakers of the 
infernal assembly is not included in that enumeration ? and 
why is he omitted ? What appears to have prompted Milton 
to introduce that enumeration? and what are its poetical, 
merits ? 

22. Refer, if you can, to any instances, in Book I. or II., of 
Milton's digressing to bring in reflections of his own. 

28. Milton has been accused of too frequently introducing 
technical words, or terms of art, deemed unsuitable for epic 
poetry: can you refer to any particular instances of this fault 
in Book I. or II. ? "^ 

24. What various means has Milton employed to give sub- 
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limity to his language ? and what faults have resulted from 
his immoderate use of some of them ? 

25. What is the purpose of similes in poetry ? In what 
consists the peculiarity of many of Milton's similes ? Specify 
the various images occurring in his description of the en- 
tranced angels ; and show that the whole of the description is 
proper to the occasion. 

26. Refer to any passages, in the first two hooks, that seem 
to you remarkably characterized by poetic invention, sublimity, 
picturesque description. 

27. Quote, or refer to, passages in the first two books, con- 
taining descriptions in which sublimity is raised : by vague or 
indefinite comparison ; by paradox, or a blending of contradic- 
tions ; by the substitution of a feeling of the imagination for a 
mere image. 

28. Quote, or refer to, passages in which Milton shows his 
appreciation of the power of music. . 

29. In what senses, now unusual, does Milton employ (in 
Book I.) the following words; battle^ witnessed, urges, fail, 
loast, afflicted, populous, frequent, prone, 

VL — SelectionB to Commit to Memory. 

1. Opemnglines of Paradise Lost, 

2. ** What in me is dark." (Book I., line 22. ) 

3. ** A mind not to be changed.'' (II., line 253.) 

4. " Thick as autumn leaves." (I., line 302.) 

5. "Faery elves, whose midnight revels." (I., line 781.) 

6. "With grave respect he rose." (II., line 300.) 

7. " Thus with the year seasons return." (III., line 40. ) 

8. " For contemplation he and valour f orm'd." (IV. , line 297, ) 

9. " Now came still evening on." (IV., line 598.) 

10. " The world was all before them." (XII., line 645. ) 

11. Samson Agonistes : " But who is this ? " (Line 710.) 

12. Comus: "A thousand fantasies." (Line 205.) 

13. Comus: " So dear to heaven." (Line 453.) 

14. Lycidas: "Fame is the spur." (Line 70.) 

15. L^A llegro : " Such sights as youthful poets dream." (L.129.) 
16i^ II Penseroso : " To behold the wandering morn." (L. 67.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WILLIAM SHAXESFEAEE. 1564-1616. 

'* I loved the man and do honor his memory. He was in- 
deed honest and of an open and free nature." — Ben Jonson, 

*' The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature, 
— ^it is the greatest in all literature." — Hallam, 

** And he, the man whom Kature selfe had made 
To mocke herself and Truth to imitate." — Spenser. 

" One of the first books I ever read," says John G. Whittier, 
*' was Shakespeare. I found an old copy of th6 plays when I 
was a boy, and I used to smuggle it in my pocket when I went 
to the fields to work, and read it at stolen intervals." 

'*^ I think most readers of Shakespeare sometimes find them- 
selves thrown into exalted mental conditions, like that pro- 
duced by music. Then they may drop the book at once into 
the region of thought without words."— O. W, Holmes. 

*^ The stage in Shakespeare's time was a naked room, with a 
blanket for a curtain; but he made it a field for monarchs." — 
Coleridge. 

" That the plays of Shakespeare may prove to us in older 
years, enrichers of the fancy, strengtheners of virtue, a with- 
drawing from all selfish and mercenary thought, a lesson of 
sweet and honorable thought and actions, to teach courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity; for of examples, teaching 
these virtues, his pages are full."— C^arZea Lamb, 

L — Outline of Life. 

Birthplace — His father and mother — Youthful life — Edu- 
cation — Stories of his youth — Gh>e8 to London — As an actor 
— Production of his plays — Poems — Connection with the 
theaters — Retires to Stratford — Rich and famous — Speedy 
death— Famous contemporaries — Personal appearance, por- 
traits, autographs — Anecdotes — First editions — Subsequent 
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editions — Editions of to-day — Great actors of his plays — Ben 
Jonson's eulogy — His place in literature. 

The " Life " of Shakespeare is at best very meagre 
and unsatisfactory. For materials for a sketch, consult 
White's Life and Genius ; Miss Sanborn's Home Pio- 
tures of English Poets; text-books by Shaw, Collier, 
Arnold, Chambers, etc. ; Drake's Shakespeare and his 
Times ; and the " Life '' found in the first part of almost 
every complete edition. 

n.— Editiona and Referencea. 

1. Rolfe's "English Classics." Merchant of Venice; 

Tempest ; Julius CcBsar ; Henry VIIL ; Richard IL ; 
Macbeth ; As You Like It ; Midsummer NighVs Dream, 
With Notes; illustrated, etc. 60 cents each. 

2. Sep ABATE Plays. Edited, with Notes, by H. N. Hudson, 

including the most popular plays. 40 cts. each, paper. 

3. Separate Plats. With Notes. "Clarendon Press Se- 

ries"; including Merchant of Venice; Macbeth; Tem- 
pest ; Richard IL ; Hamlet ; Lear ; Julius Coisar ; As 
You Like It ; Richard IL ; and Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, 75 cents each. 

4. Separate Plays. With Notes, by John Hunter. Eng- 

lish publications, " Shilling plays." 

5. Complete Edition. "Globe." Carefully edited. $1.50. 

6. Bulfinch's /SAa^e«pcare. Adapted to reading-classes; in- 

cluding extracts from eight plays. With Notes, " story " 
of the plays, etc. $8.00. 

7. Dalgleish's Shakespearian Reader. $1.50. 

8. How's Shakespearian Reader ; Historical Selections from, 

Shakespeare. $1.25 each. 
0. Cheap English Editions of the separate plays. 

10. Tales from Shakespeare, By Charles and Mary Lamb. A 

most useful and entertaining work. About $1.50. 

11. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, An invaluable work 

to every student of Shakespeare. $2.00. 

12. Fleay's Shakespearian Manual, Valuable for ref. $1.75. 

The complete editions, in one volume, called " Blackfriars " 
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aud ** Chandoa " (about $2.60 each), are excellent. The 
** Duyckinck," one yolume, sheep, costs about $3.00, and is 
one of the best and cheapest. CrowelPs *' British Poets'* 
Edition, just published, price $1.25, is also one of the best. 

Note.— Gonsalt a serieci of practical articles " On Reading Shakes- 
peare," in The GeUaccy (October and Noyember, 1876, |uid January and 
February, 1877), written by Richard Grant White. 

There are countless editions of Shakespeare, while 
hundreds of volumes have been written about his writ- 
ings. ^^ Shakespeariana " is a subject only for special 
and life-long students of the great dramatist. There 
are references to the titles of about one thousand and 
forty printed volumes and tracts under " Shakespeare," 
in AUibone's Dictionary. The editions of Shakespeare 
edited by Charles Knight, H. K. Hudson, Eichard 
Grant White, Dyce, and Staunton, are considered 
standard works. They are all easily obtained, and 
are comparatively cheap. One should have access to 
Schmidt's Shakespearian Lexicon; White's Life and 
Crenivs of Shakespeare^ including an exhaustive essay 
on the English drama; Mrs. Furness's Concordance to 
Poems, and Macbeth, Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet, 
in the new variorum edition, edited by H. H. Furness. 

The best essays have been written by Schlegel^ 
Ulrici, Gervinus, Coleridge, Lowell, Whipple, Carlyle, 

Note.— The readiest reference to learn the very great extent of the 
literature pertaining to Shakespeare, with samples of the diyersifled 
criticisms upon him, is the elaborate article in Allibone, which, coming 
down to 1869, coyers a wider range chronologically than any of the other 
bibliographies. The article in Bohn's edition of Lowndes comes down to 
1863, and is the fullest in detail of all, and is much fuller in regard to 
foreign titles particularly than Allibone, while Thimm (1864), without the 
diversity of detail, has the largest foreign list of all. The arrangement of 
the Shakespeariana in Thimm is alphabetical, under the three heads of 
English, French, and German, while in Allibone the arrangement is 
chronplogical, and confined to those in English, with an alphabetical 
index. In Bohn the Shakespeariana are kept separate by languages, and 
are arranged chronologically without an alphabetical index. 
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De Qaincey, and Emerson. Consult Taine's English 
Literature ; Giles's Human Life in Shakespeare ; Reed's 
English History ; Hudson's Life, Art, and CharaHers ; 
Hazlitt's Lectures; Dr. Johnson's Freface ; Sprague's 
Ode ; Weiss's Wit^ Humory and Shakespeare ; Holmes's 
Authorship of Shakespeare, These references are enough^ 
and more than enough, for the young student. If more 
are desired, consult Allihone's Dictionary ^ Fleay's Shakes- 
pearian Manual (page 104), and Dowden's '^Primer" 
Shakespeare. * 

TTT — Questions on Life and Writings. 

When and where was Shakespeare bom ? Give its geograph- 
ical location; near what large town, scenery, etc. ? Is the 
house still standing ? What effort has been made to preserve 
it ? By whom is It owned at present ? Is it much resorted to 
by travelers and lovers of Shakespeare ? What do you know 
about the parents of Shakespeare ? his boyhood ? his school 
days? What stories are extant of his younger days? At 
what age did he leave Stratford ? Had anything occurred at 
Kenilworth to stimulate his dramatic genius ? What have 
you read of Kenilworth ? What did Shakespeare probably do 
in London, at first ? What became his occupation ? Was he 
successful ? Why should you judge so ? Explain, in some 
detail, how he wrote his dramas. Were the plots original ? 
Mention some sources from which he derived the stories of his 
plays. Illustrate by Merchant of Venice ; Romeo and Juliet ; 
Othello ; etc. What was the structure of a theater in Shakes- 
peare's time ? How would it compare with a modern theater ? 
If you are familiar with the inside of any large theater, give 
its difference in detail : scenery — curtain — machinery — gas — 
actors — costumes, etc. Was he slowly trained to writing his 
"best plays, or did he write so from the first ? To what extent 
did he revise the plays of others ? His own plays ? Did he 
ever rewrite his own plays after trial on the stage ? Could 
Shakespeare in any sense be called a learned man ? We have 
countless references, showing a familiarity with law, medicine, 
history, philosophy, etc. ; how would you account for all this ? 
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Gould he be called in any sense an unlearned man ? To what 
extent do his writings embody his own character and personal 
experience ? Do some disbelieve that Shakespeare wrote the 
plays credited to him ? Give some particulars of the Baconian- 
Shakespearian controversy, with some arguments pro and con. 
Were his plays popular from the first ? What proof of this ? 
Have they always remained popular ? Their rank in literature 
to-day ? Queen Elizabeth's request ? Mention some famous 
actors of his plays — editions — commentators — students, etc. 
Mention some extracts from his plays which have passed into 
popular speech. What is known concerning his personal ap- 
pearance ? his autographs ? his MSS. ? his portraits ? Have 
you ever read anything about Ireland's celebrated forgeries of 
Shakespeare's plays P give full particulars. When did Shakes- 
peare die? Did he leave any descendants? Is his family 
«xtinct ? 

IV. — SelectionB for Study. 

Plats. 

Everything depends ^pon the time which is assigned 
the author in question. It is especially true in the 
study of Shakespeare. The success or failure may de- 
pend upon the plays selected, or even the first play. 
We have found the Merchant of Venice the best to 
begin with, followed by Jvlius CcesaVj Richard IIL, 
and Macbeth. K. Grant White advises the student to 
begin with the Tempest, or, As You Like It, then follow 
with Merchant of Venice, and Mtteh Ado About Ndthing. 

Passages. 

Whatever time may be given to Shakespeare, the 
student should read and study certain well-known selec- 
tions from the Great Dramatist. 

After a whole play has been read, or even in the 
midst of it, renewed interest may be excited by reading 
some famous collateral passage. Eor illustration, we 
have chosen a few of the more famous and familiar pas- 
sages, to which many others can be added : 
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1. Queen Katherine's Defence. 

2. Fall of Wolsey. 

8. Famous ref. to Queen Eliz. 

4. Moonlight scene. 

6. Miranda and Ferdinand. 

6. Prince Arthur and Hubert. 

7. Falstaff and Prince Hal. 

8. King Henry and his son. 

9. The King's Censure. 

10. Death of King John. 

11. Othello and lago. 

12. Hermione*s Appeal. 

13. Trial of Othello. 

14. Clarence's Dream. 
16. Advice of Poloniua. 

16. Antony's Oration. 

17. Grief of Constance. 

18. King Richard's Soliloquy. 

19. Quarrel Scene. 

20. Sleep-walking Scene. 



Play, 


Act, 


Se. 


Henry VIIL 


II. 


4 


Henry VJIL 


in. 


2 


Henry VIIL 


V. 


4 


Borneo and Juliet. 


II. 


2 


Tempest. 


III. 


1 


King John, 


IV. 


1 


Henry IV. 


n. 


4 


Henry IV. 


III. 


2 


Henry ly. (2) 


ly. 


4 


King John. 


V.I 


S,7 


Othello. 


in. 


3 


Winter's Tale. 


ITT. 


2 


Othello. 


I. 


3 


Richard III. 


I. 


4 


Hamlet. 


I. 


3 


Julius Ccesar, 


III. 




King John. 


III. 


4 


Richard II. 


V. 


6 


Julius Ccesar. 


IV. 




Macbeth. 


V. 


1 



V. — SelectionB to Commit to Memory. 

Choice passages should be selected^ here and there, 
and carefully committed to memory. Let the young 
pupil store his mind with the choicest treasures from 
this great treasure-house of wisdom. Quotations from 
Shakespeare, once thoroughly committed, are rarely for- 
gotten, but remain fixed in the memory for years, to be 
recalled at pleasure. By all means, use a copy of the 
text which can be marked with pencil or ink to indicate 
passages to commit, variations of the text, and notes. 
Such marked selections are more easily" committed in odd 
moments than when formally chosen from "Beauties," 
" Selections," etc. 

It would be useless for any one' to make these selec- 
tions for another, for they should depend upon the par- 
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ticulax work of the class, and the judgment of the 
teacher. In general, certain ever popular passages 
should be known to every well-read person, as : Portia's 
Plea for Mercy; Polonius's Advice ; Seven Ages of Man ; 
Downfall of Wolsey; Antony's Funeral Oration, etc. 
To illustrate : 

1. "Sweet are the uses of adversity." 

-^Aa You Like It: II, , 1. 

2. " How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I " 

— Merchant cf Venice : IV, , 5. 

8. " Therefore, to he possessed with double popip." 

— King John : IV,, 2. 

4. "Let me speak, sir, for Heaven now bids me." 

^Henry the Eighth : F., 5. 

5. " She should have died hereafter." 

— Macbeth: F., 5. 

VI. — General Ezerclses. 

1. General exercises based upon the study of Shakes- 
peare will add much to the interest of a prolonged course 
of study. We suggest a few, to which many more can 
be added by any intelligent teacher. By means of a 
Concordance, " Beauties," or " Extracts," let passages 
be selected giving descriptions, of the ocean, sunrise, 
moonlight, flowers, dreams, march of soldiers, also de- 
lineations of love, jealousy, insanity, virtue, persever- 
ance, etc. Time should be given for the student to 
make wise selections, and an hour once in two weeks 
could be profitably spent in this exercise. 

2. In a similar way, select some work with relig- 
ious and moral passages from Shakespeare on one page, 
and parallel selections from the Bible on the other. 
Select only well-known and familiar passages, and th« 
exercise will be interesting. To illustrate : 
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*'A foolish son is a grief to his father, and bitterness to her 
that bare him." --Prov. xvii. : 25, 

** How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 
child."— ^in^- Lear : Act I., Sc. 2. 

" Consider the ravens; for they neither sow nor reap; which 
neither have storehouse nor bam; and God feedeth them." — 
Luke xii. : 24. 

" And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yes, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age." 

— As Tou Like It : Act IIL, 8c, 3. 

NOTB. — Consalt Eaton's Shakespeare and the Bible, and Selkirk's Bible 
Truths toUh Shakespearian Parallels. 



3. When the class has read Shakespeare for a number 
of weeks, a game of " Authors " may be prepared from 
the prominent characters of the best plays, and the 
pupil encouraged to play the game at home until the 
names and quotations haye been impressed on the 
memory. 

EXAMPLES. 



Book I. 

1. Shakespeare. 

2. Stratford upon Avon. 

8. Globe and Blackfriar The- 
atres. 
4. First Folio Edition. 

Book II. 

1. Hamlet. 

2. Ophelia. 

3. Ghost. 

4. "This above all, to thine 
own self be true." 

Book III. 

1. Othello. 

2. Trial Scene. 



3. Desdemona. 

4. "That mea should put an 
enemy into their mouths to 
steal away their brains." 

Book IV. 

1. Macbeth. 

2. Lady Macbeth. 

3. Witches and Ghosts. 

4. "In the great hand of Gk>d 
I stand." 

Book V. 

1. Julius Csesar. 
2.. Quarrel Scene. 

3. Antony's Funeral Address. 

4. " I am no orator as Brutus 
is; I only speak right on." 
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4. Eor another exercise, let each one in the class 
select famous lines, beginning with each letter in the 
alphabet, read them before the class, and then commit 
to memory. Por instance : 

"Angels are bright, though the brightest fell." 
" Beggars, mounted, run their horse to death.'' 
•* Calumny will sear Virtue itself," etc. 

KoTK. — This is the plainnspoken adTice which the well-known Shake&< 
peaxian scholar, Richard Grant White, giyea to the young stndent: 
*' Throw the commentators and the editors to the dogs. Don't read any 
man's notes, or essays, or introductions, bibliographical, historical, philo- 
sophical, or philological. Don't read mine. Bead the plays themselves,** 

This adyice is too general. By all means read and stmdy the text of the 
play first, but if, after patient work, we can gain new ideas and be stimu- 
lated to renewed^study by the writings of Reed, Schlegel, Gerrinns, and 
Mrs. Jameson, let us resort to them. It is true that the joung stndent is 
too apt to read criticisms, essays, etc., to the exclusion of the text. Take 
neither extreme, but supplement a study of the text with collateral reading. 

This is Hiram Corson's advice: ** It is not adTisable that the student, in 
the early period of his study of Shakespeare, should devote much of his 
time to the reading of criticism, however attractive it may be. It is much 
better to stick to the Flays themselves. The ' Commentaries ' of Ger- 
vinus, and Hudson's * Shakespeare : his life, Art, and Characters, with 
an historical sketch of the origin and growth of the Drama in England,' 
might, however, be read with great profit." 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

"It is one of Shakespeare's most perfect works. Shylock, 
the Jew, is one of t.:e inimitable master-pieces of characteriza- 
tion which are to be f^und only in Shakespeare." — Schlegel. 

" The more we study the work, the more we cannot but 
wonder that so much of human nature, in so great a variety of 
development, should be crowded into so small a space." — H, 
N. Hudson. 

"As a dramatic work ol art and judgment, it has been pro- 
nounced, by the best critics of Europe, to be perfect in the 
construction of the plot, the skUlful involution and blending of 
the stori s, — that of Portia, and that of the Merch nt, — the 
deep interest of the action, the variety, spirit, truth, and vivid 
discrimination of character, the copiousness of its wit, the 
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splendor of its poetry, and depth and beauty of its moral 
eloquence." — Verplanck, 

The main plot is from the Pecarene of San Giovanni 
Fiorentino; Fourth day, first novel, Crtanetta (1378). 
The casket-story is from an old translation of the Gesta 
Romanorum (1.^11). Both stories are condensed in the 
Variorum Shakespeare (1821). Malone identifies this 
play with The Venesyan Comedy acted in 1594. Drake 
and Chalmers date it in the year 1697; Fleay and 
others prefer 1696. 

This play was acted twice at the court of King James 
I. in 1605, and the fact stands recorded in the original 
account of expenses, still preserved. 

L — Texts and Referencea. 

1. Merchant of Venice, Rolfe's ''English Classics," with 

Notes, etc. 60 cts. 

2. Same, iidited by H. N. Hudson, in separate volume. 

40 cts. Also found In First Series, ** School Edition," 
with other plays. 

3. Same. ** Clarendon Press Series." 50 cts. 

4. Same. Edited by John Hunter. "Shilling plays." 

5. Same. " Adapted " ; Bulfinch's 8hakespeare,j^d^Q 99. 

6. Same. Consult the following complete editions of Shakes- 

peare: * Globe,' *Duyckinck,' * Blackfriars,' *Chandos.* 

7. Stoby op the Pi*ay. Consult Lamb's Tales of Shaken 

peare, 

II. — Selectiona for Study. 

Time will not allow us to read the whole of a play in 
ordinary school work. Hence, passages of minor impor- 
tance should be omitted, especially if they do not break 
the thread of the drama. More of the Merchant of 
Venice, however, can be read than most plays of Shakes- 
peare. We have jnade the following selections as most 
interesting and useful for the class-room : 
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Act L : Scene 1 ; summary of Scene 2; Scene 8. 
Act IL : Scene 1 ; summary of Scenes 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 9. 
Act IIL : Scenes 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Avt IV. : All. 

Act F. : Omitted on the stage as superfluous; by all means 
read it, if time permits* 



m.— Gttide Analysis for the ** Merchant of Venice." 



L Pby. 



IL Topics. 



m. Text 



Act IL 



Source — When written — Where lo- 
cated — Leading idea — Principal 
Story characters — The improbabilities of 

of the ' the play — (General style — Compari- 
Play. son with other plays — Its popularity 

— Opinions of famous men and 
critics on this play. 
' Meeting of the leading male characters. 
Act L - Portia and Nerissa — Queen Mab — The 
Merchant and Shylock. 

' Character of Launce'.ot. 
The Jew and his daughter — ^her escape. 
Prince of Morocco and tlie casket. 
Prince of Arragon and the casket. 

f Shylock' s losses. 
Bassanio and the casket — his success^ 
Portia assumes her disguise. 

Trial scene. 

Portia* s plea — result of the trial— it» 
Improbable incident. 

( Famous moonlight scene ; 

( and finale. 
Rhythm — Figures of rhetoric — Word-pictures — 
Peculiar words and idioms — Bible, classical,, 
and other references — Adaptation of the lan- 
guage to the characters — Criiicism of certain 
passages — Scenes — ^Acts — The play as a whole 
— Comparison with the ttxt of other plays; as 
Borneo and Juliety Hamlet, Lear, and Tempest 



Act IIL ^ 



Act IV. 



ActV. 



IT. ^Mtations. 
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IV. — Ezamination QuestionB on the " Merchant of 

Venice." 

1. — GENEBAii Questions. 

1. Examine the title of comedy, as applied to this play. 

2. What is known respecting the date of its first production ? 

3. What are the supposed sources of the plot ? 

4. By what considerations chiefly did the advocates against 
interest of money support their opinion ? How is the dramatic 
plot affected by Antonio's disapproval of interest ? 

6. Sketch the character of Shylock. On what grounds did 
he hate Antonio ? Compare Marlow's representation of Jew- 
ish character, in his Jew qf Malta, with that contained in 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 

6. Sketch the character of Antonio. On what grounds did 
he dislike Shylock ? 

7. What is the character of Gratiano ? and how is the pro- 
cedure of the play affected by him ? 

8. Sketch the character of Portia; Jessica. 

2.— Questions founded on Act. I. 

1. By what features in the opening scene is the plot of the 
Merchant of Venice foreshadowed ? 

2. How is Antonio's sadness accounted for: by himself ? by 
his friends ?« How would you explain in connection with 
his assertions, '* I have much ado to know myself," and '' My 
merchandise makes me not sad " ? 

8. Of what part of the plot does the first dialogue between 
Portia and Nerissa give preliminary explanation ? and what 
are the particulars forming the explanation ? 

4. What features of Portia's character are brought out in 
that dialogue ? 

6. In what terms does Shylock state his reasons for hating 
Antonio ? Of what personal indignities does Shylock accuse 
him? 

6. What features of Shylock' s character are brought out in 
his conference with Bassanio and Antonio respecting the pro- 
posal of the loan ? Eefer to those parts of the scene which 
respectively exhibit such features. 

7. What references to the sixteenth century occur in Shy- 
lock's enumeration of Antonio's "ventures" ? 
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8. What was the probable reason of Shakespeare attributing 
to Portia " sunny locks " ? 

0. In what terms, and with what application, does Nerissa 
assert the notion about dying persons being gifted with pro- 
phetic sagacity ? 

10. One of Kerissa^s questions to Portia is: ''What think 
you of the Scottish lord, his neighbor ? " What early altera- 
tion was made of this part of the original text; and why? 
How does the alteration affect the spirit of Portia's answer ? 

11. What did Shylock denote by saying, '' Antonio is a good 
man " ? and what, by comparing Antonio to a '' fawning pub- 
Ucan"? 

12. Give some account of the Rialto. 

13. What is peculiar in the versification of these lines ? 

'' Your mind is tossing on the ocean." 
" Lie all unlocked to your occasions." 
"I'll rather dwell in my necessity." 

14. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words, — conceit ^ gear, 
gaged, his, advised, circumstance, prest, sometimes, condition,^ 
squandered, thrift, possessed, compromised. 

15. Give the meaning and derivation of; sooth, argosies, em^ 
brace, jaundice, commodity, palatine, ducat, bethink, me- 
thought, gratis, eanlings, beholden, adieu, 

16. Explain: ''Pageants of the sea"; "My wealthy An- 
drew"; "Two-headed Janus"; "A golden fleece"; "The* 
county Palatine"; "The weeping philosopher',; "A proper 
man"; "As old as Sibylla"; "A wealthy Hebrew of my 
tribe"; " Rest you fair " ; "The ripe wants of my friend";; 
" Your single bond," 

8.— QUBSTIONS FOUNDED ON ACT II. 

1. By what considerations does the prince of Morocco try to- 
obviate the objection which he fears Portia may have to his 
complexion ? Was the Moorish complexion black ? 

2. What were the legends on the caskets of gold, silver, and. 
lead, respectively ? Explain the significancy of each. 

8. What were the terms of the oath to be taken by Portia's, 
suitors ? 

4. Infer the prince of Morocco's disposition from his first 
dialogue with Poctja,, and his comments on the caskets. 
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5. Infer the prince of Arragon's disposition from his com- 
ments on the caskets. ^ 

6. Compare the reasonings by which the princes of Morocco 
and Arragon were led to choose the unlucky caskets. 

7. Of what importance is Launcelot Gobbo as an actor in 
the piece ? Describe his introductory soliloquy. 

8. In the conversation between Launcelot and liis father, 
what indirect allusions are there to the deception by which 
Jacob imposed on Isaac? What controversy did Launcelot 
anticipate, when he said, *'Now will I raise the waters" ? 

9. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words: feared, qttaintlyf 
marry, outdwe.la, jump, regreets, likely. 

10. Give the meaning and derivation of, grammercy, cater- 
covMns, penthouse, cere-cloth, immured, outrageous, complexion, 
idiot, heresy, 

11. Explain, "Alas the while I** "Scorn running with thy 
heels " ; ** Vial says the fiend " ; " Bless the mark " ; "Saving 
your reverence"; "Lord worshipped might he be!" "A 
livery more guarded"; "Hood mine eyes With mine hat"; 
"Black Monday"; "The wry-necked fife"; "That fool of 
Hagar's offspring " ; " High-day wit." 

12. Who were "The Sophy"; "Hercules and Lichas"; 
" Alcides " ; " The sisters three." 

13. Explain the constructions : "A man well to live " ; 
"Give me your present to one Bassanio"; " Hear thee, Grar 
tiano"; "Fare thee well"; "If that mine eyes be true"; 
" You were best to tell Antonio." 

4. — Questions tovudkd on Act III. 

1. On what occasion, and in what way, did Shylock first 
publicly own the vindictive design of the bond ? To whom, 
and in what way, according to Jessica, had he previously com- 
municated that design more privately ? 

2. Give the substance of the expostulation which Shylock 
addresses to Salarino and Solanio respecting the common 
nature of Jew and Christian. 

8. How are Shylock' s passions of avarice and revenge alter- 
nately excited by Tubal? What did Tubal report to him 
about Jessica ? And what about Antonio ? 

4. In what way does Portia, in her first aii i ic ss to Bassanio, 
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discover her affection for him ? How does her language evince 
the conflict in her heart between love for Bassanio and re- 
spect for her father's will ? 

5. Give some account of, "the Goodwin sand"; "the tur- 
quoise"; "Scylla and Charybdis"; "the virgin tribute paid 
by howling Troy to the sea-monster." What references to 
them occur in this play ? 

6. In reference to the lottery of the caskets, Nerissa had 
said that no man would choose rightly but one who should 
rightly love Portia:— What did Portia say to Bassanio on this 
subject, and what was the ground of her opinion ? 

7. How does Portia describe the propriety of music sound- 
ing while Bassanio makes his choice ? In what terms does 
she continue her speech by comparing him to Hercules? 
Criticise this speech as to the appearance of affectation which 
it presents* 

8. Explain the purport of the song which is sung while 
Bassanio comments on the caskets to himself. 

9. Quote some of the illustrations by which Bassanio, while 
surveying the caskets, represents the deceitfulness of outward 
show. 

10. By what accident are the fugitive lovers, Lorenzo and 
Jessica, brought to Belmont ? What is the occasion of So- 
lanio's visit there ? What is now the reported condition of An- 
tonio ? And how does Portia receive the tidings ? 

11. What is transacted in the scene in which Antonio ap- 
pears under arrest on mesne process f 

12. Under what pretense does Portia request Lorenzo to 
take temporary charge of her house ? What was her real in- 
tention ? And how does she provide for the accomplishment 
of it? 

13. Give some description of what occurs in the concluding 
Scene of the Third Act, while Portia and Nerissa are on their 
way to Venice. 

14. What is peculiar in the versification in these lines ? — 

"And so all yours: O these naughty times t 
But she may learn ; happier than this. 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault." 

15. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words : complexUmy 
o*erloekedf fancy y still, counterfeitf continent, enmoua, cheer. 
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16. Give the meaning and derivation of: gossip, bankrvpt, 
peize, aloof, counterfeit, 

17. Explain: " Thou loss upon loss I" "Fancy dies in the 
cradle where it lies " ; "Livers white as milk"; "The beau- 
teous scarf veiling an Indian beauty " ; " Hard food for Midas ; " 
" Green-eyed jealousy." 



v.— Questions founded on Act IV. 

1. What supreme prerogatives of the doge, or duke, are as- 
serted at the trial of the bond ? 

2. Give the substance of the duke's preliminary address to 
Shylock; and that of Shylock's answer. 

8. For what objects, respectively, did Portia and the duke 
make application to Bellario ? How may we account for both 
having had recourse to the same person ? 

4. In what spirit does Antonio come to the trial ? How does 
he regard the proceedings ? With what sentiments does he 
bid farewell to Bassanio ? 

5. How does Shylock follow up the argument — " what judg- 
ment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? " 

6. What were the contents of Bellario' s letter to the 
duke? 

7. Give the substance of what Portia admits or urges in sup- 
port of the Jew; and of What Shylock says in acknowledg- 
ment of the judge's merits. How does Portia endeavor to 
mitigate the Jew's malice ? 

8. How does it appear that not only * indirectly,' but * directly 
too,' the Jew had * contrived against the very life of the de- 
fendant ' ? 

9. What sentence did the duke pronounce against the Jew ? 
and with what entreaty did Antonio then interpose ? 

10. What part did Gratiano take in the dialogue of the trial 
scene ? 

11. What led to Bassanio' s parting^ with his wife's ring to 
the judge ? 

12. Explain Shakespeare's use of the words: remorse, danger, 
balance, speak, gratify, advice, t 

13. Give the meaning and derivation of: moiety, epitaph, 
inexorable, mercenary. 
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VI.— Questions fouitobd on Act V. 

1. Describe the Fifth Act generally as to its connection with 
the play. 

2. How do Lorenzo and Jessica gossip on the moonlight 
night ? 

3. What observations about music are suggested to Lorenzo 
by the silence of the starry night ? and what, by Jessica's re- 
mark that she is never merry when she hears sweet music ? 
How does Portia speak of the occasional influence of music ? 

4. What is the tenor of the dialogue which takes place on 
Bassanio's return to Belmont ? 

6. Give the meaning and derivation of: hermity patines, 
stratagems, antipodes, poesy, 

6. Explain,: "She doth stray about by holy crosses"; "A 
post with his horn full of good news " ; "By these blessed can- 
dles of the night " ; " Charge us there upon inter' gatories." 

7. Who were Troilus and Cressida; Thisbe; Dido; Medea; 
Endymion; Argus? 

V. — SelectioDB to Commit to Memory. 

"Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing." (Act L, Sc. 1.) 

"The Devil can cite Scripture to his purpose." "A goodly 
apple rotten at the heart." (Act I., Sc. 3.) 

" It is a wise father who knows his own child " " I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes ?" (Act III., Sc. 1.) 

"You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand." (Act III., Sc. 2.) 

" I never did repent for doing good." (Act III., Sc. 4.) 

"The quality of mercy," etc. (Portia's Plea, Act IV.,^c. 1.) 

" He is well paid that is well satisfied." " Look, how the floor 
of Heaven," etc. (Act V., Sc. 1.) 

" The man that hath no music in himself." (Act Y., Sc. 1.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ALFEEB TElOTTSOir. 1801- 

''Of the living poets of England, Tennyson at this time 
occtipies the highest rank ; and he is destined to a wide and ^ 
high regard." — Dr, Grittwold, 

"Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more command of 
the keys of language." — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

** To describe his command of language, by any ordinary 
terms expressive of fluency or force, would be to convey an 
idea both inadequate and erroneous. It is not only that he 
knows every word in the language suited to express his every 
idea: he can select with the ease of magic the word that is, of 
all others, the best for his purpose." — Peter Bayne, 

" Versification broken and irregular, but inexpressibly 
charming; sometimes fantastic. Of the living poets of Eng- 
land, Tennyson at this time occupies the highest rank." — 
Alison, 

*^In Memoriam comes more intimately home to English 
sympathies than Lycidas or Adonais, and may be pointed 
to, perhaps, as the one special monody to which beauty of- 
form and feeling have given a universal currency." — London 
Athenaeum 

I. — ^Editions and References. 

Of the regular published editions of Tennyson, the 
"Diamond" and "Centennial" editions (Price $1.00 
each), are the best for school purposes. There are 
numerous cheaper editions, for the most part printed in 
England, but with an American publisher's name on the 
title-page. At this time, an edition of Tennyson's com- 
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plete poems, including everything up to date (1878), 
bound in cloth, with fair type and paper, is sold in 
Boston for 25 cents. Most of the hooks of selections 
which we have often referred to, contain more or less of 
Tennyson's best poems. 

For any desired information concerning Tennyson and 
his writings, consult, besides the ordinary reference- 
books, an essay on Tennyson by Peter Bayne ; James 
T. Fields's Yesterdays with Authors; Stedman's Vio- 
torian Poets ; North Ameriean Review for January, 1863 
(No. 139) ; Howitt's Homes and Haunts ; and Powell's 
Living Authors of England, Taine's English Literadiure 
has a valuable criticism on Tennyson. 

IL — Selections for Study. 

The young student in Tennyson should begin with 
several of the simpler poems, as Lady Clare, Enoch 
Arden, The Lord of Burleigh, and Edward Gray, and 
gradually get used to the style before attempting to 
read the more difficult, as T?ie Princess, In Memoriam, 
and Locksley Hall, The following list includes some of 
his best poems, from which a choice may be made accord- 
ing to the capabilities of the student : 

1. The Deserted House. 2. The Miller's Daughter. 3. Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere. 4. The May Queen. 5. Margaret. 6. 
The Death of the Old Year. 7. Dora. 8. Locksley Hall. 9. 
St. Agnes' Eve. 10. Edward Gray. 11. Lady Clare. 12. The 
Lord of Burleigh. 13. A Farewell. 14. The Beggar Maid. 
15. Songs: "Come not when 1 am dead," and "Break, break, 
hreak." 16. Ode on the Death of Wellington. 17. The Charge 
of the Ll^ht Brigade. 18. In Memoriam. 19. The Princess. 
20. Eaoch Arden. 21. The Coming of Arthur. 
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in.— Guide Analysis for "Enooh Arden." 

Pabt I. 

1. Description of the seaport town: 

** Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm.'* 

2. The three children play on the shore : 

" Three children of three houses, — 

— played 
Among the waste and lumber of the shore." 

3. Enoch Arden's resolve, — ^his success, — marries Annie: 

** So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells.'' 

4. Happy years of married life, — subsequent misfortunes, — 
resolves to go on a foreign voyage: 

" And merrily ran the years, — 
Then came a change." 

5. Breaks the news to Annie, — preparations and farewell to 

wife and children: 

— " hastily caught 
His* bundle, waved his hand, and went his way." 

6. Poverty, — ^Philip aids her and the children,— no tidings of 
her long-absent husband, — ^Philip proposes marriage: 

— ** lived a life of silent melancholy. 

— and so ten years, 
— and no news of Enoch came." 

7. The entreaty for a year's delay, — " Seeks a sign from the 
Holy Book," — finally marries Philip: 

— " You have my promise, — in a year. 
— under a palm-tree. 
Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed." 

Pabt II. 

1. Enoch sails to the Orient, — wrecked on his return,— death 
of his comrades, and subsequent life on the desert island : 

** A shipwrecked sailor, waiting for a sail." 

2. Dreams of home, wife, and babes, — discovered and carried 
home by a vessel seeking water and provisions: 

— ** They landed him 
E'en in that harbor whence he sailed before." 
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3. The story Miriam Lane told him,— seeks Philip's house,— 
what he saw,— despair: 

— " So that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd." 

4. His prayer for strength, — loss of health, — confides his 
secret and the story of his wanderings to Miriam Lane : 

" As this woman heard, 
Fast flowed the current of her easy tears." 

5. His dying request,— promise,— death: 

^' A sail! a sail! 
I am saved; and so fell hack and spake no more; 
So passed the heroic soul away." 

IV.— Some General Questions on "Enoch Arden." 

When was this poem written? Was it founded on fact? 
Did you ever read of a similar story ? Have you any personal 
knowledge of a similar event ? Is it at all prohahle ? Do you 
suppose that similar events might have happened during the 
late war ? Is this poem popular ? How does it contrast with 
Tennyson's other poems ? Mention several poems which show 
the variety of his genius. Has Enoch Arden heen extensively 
dramatized ? Does It make a good play ? What can you say 
of the language and style in which it is written ? What un- 
favorable criticisms can you make either on the language, 
style, or story? 

How will you sum up the first nine lines ? Is this typical of 
any seaport town ? Is it especially true of the English sea- 
ports ? Show wherein this description would not apply to our 
own sea-coast villages ? Have we a perfectly natural picture 
of children playing on the sand ? If Annie loved Enoch, as 
the text says, why was she kinder to Philip ? What was Enoch 
Arden' s first resolve, and what was his success ? What is 
meant by the ** Friday fare " which he furnished the Hall ? 
What was the origin of this custom ? What was the cause of 
his subsequent poverty ? How did he propose to help him- 
self ? Why not resume his former occupation ? What was his 
plan for himself ? wife ? and children ? How will you explain 
Annie's dread foreboding that she would never see her husband 
again ? What curious verification of her foreboding followed, 
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as the vessel sailed by the town? What was Philip Lee's 
kindaess to Aanie and her children, aiid why was he so 
generous ? Was she justified in listening to Philip's offer of 
marriage, after the long absence of her husband ? What sign 
did she seek from the Bible,— with what result? What waS 
her interpretation of the "palm tree" ? Can you in any way 
associate it with the subsequent events ? How will you explain 
her dread foreboding, after her second marriage ? 

Where was the vessel bound in which Arden sailed ? Men- 
tion some of the figures of rhetoric used by Tennyson in 
describing the voyage ? in describing the desert island ? What 
phantoms seemed to move before him as he watched for a sail ? 
How do you explain these phantoms ? What did he seem to 
hear ringing in his ears ? Describe his r scue from the island 
by a vessel in search of water. How did Nature seem to 
sympathize with him, as he approached his native town ? 
Describe how the news of the past was imparted to him by 
his landlady; his glimpse of his wife and children. What was 
his prayer ? his resolve ? How were Arden's last days passed ? 
What was the real cause of his death ? Explain how the secret 
was finally revealed to Miriam Lane on his death-bed. How 
will you explain his last words : 'M sail ! a sail I " What may 
you infer from the last lines ? Do you think Enoch Arden did 
right in keeping secret his identity until after his death ? 

V. — Selections to Commit to Memory. 

Some of the most beautiful verses in our literature 
can be found in Locksley Hally and The Princess, Select 
also some of the best lines from The Deserted House^ 
St Agnes^ Eve, and The Brook, Commit the whole or 
portions of the exquisite songs : " Break, break, break " ; 
" Flower in the crannied wall '^ ; " Ring out, wild bells, 
to the wild sky," from In Memoriam ; "The Flower"; 
and the following songs from The Princess: "As thro' 
the land at eve we went " ; " Sweet and low, sweet and 
low " ; " The splendor falls on castle walls." 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 
EDMTJin) SPEHSEB. 1553-1599. 

*' Milton has acknowledged to me that Spenser was his orig- 
inal.*' — Dry den, 

" A warbler of poetic prose." — Cowper, 

" * Rubens ' of English poetry." — Campbell. 

*' There is something in Spenser that pleases one as strongly 
in one's old age as it did in one's youth."— Pope. 

" Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven, 
With the moon's beauty and the moon's sweet face." 

''We must not fear to assert, with the best judges of this, 
and of former ages, that Spenser is still the third name in the 
poetical literature of our country, and that he has not been 
surpassed, except by Dante, in any other." — Henry Hallam, 

" Short curling hair, a full moustache, close-clipped beard, 
heavy eyebrows, and under them thoughtful brown ey^s, 
whose upper eyelids weigh them dreamily down; a long and 
straight nose, strongly developed, answering to a long and 
somewhat spare face, with a well-formed, sensible-looking 
forehead; a mouth almost obscured by the moustache, but 
still showing rather full lips, denoting feeling, well set together, 
so that the warmth of feeling shall not run riot, with a touch 
of sadness in them. Such is the look of Spenser, as his por- 
trait hands it down to us. A refined, thoughtful, warm- 
hearted, pure-souled Englishman." — Clarendon Press Series. 

I. — ^Editions and References. 

1. Fcery Queene. Books I. and II. Introductory Notes and 

Glossary. $1.00 each. ** Clarendon Press Series." 

2. PoKMS. Complet**; " Globe " Edition. Edited with Notes, 

etc., by R. Morris. $1.5U. 

3. F(Bry Queene. American "Globe" Edition. $1.25. 

4. Prothalmion. With Notes. KEAes* a Longer English Poems. 

Pagel. 
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5. Epithalmion, With Kotes. Sprague's Masterpieces of 

English Literature, 

6. Flbay's Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. Collins's " College 

Glassies," London. 50 cts. 

7. To why's Spenser for Children. $3.75. In this book the 

"stories" of the Fsery Queene are written in simple 
prose, with the design to make a pleasing introduction to 
the more formal study of later years. 

Note.— The Wide-AtffaJ:^ for April, 1878» has an interesting article on 
Spenser, intended especially for yonng people. 

Most of the text-books on Englisli Literature are 
quite full on all that pertains to Spenser and his times. 
In addition to the ordinary reference-books, the reader 
will find abundant information in Whipple's Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth ; Introduction to the " Claren- 
don Press Series " ; Fleay's excellent little " Guide " ; 
and Lowell's Essay on Spenser (North American Re- 
view, April, 1875), reprinted in My Study Windows,' 
There was published, some years ago, a small work on 
Spenser, written by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, giving ex- 
tended extracts from the Fcery Queene (with the text 
modernized), connected together by the author's own 
explanations, the whole forming a readable and enter- 
taining volume for young people. 

More extended readings might include the Memoir 
in Child's Edition of Spenser ; the references in Hal- 
lam's Literature of Europe, Vol. II. ; Taine's English 
Literature ; and Hazlitt's Lectures on the English Poets, 
Lectures I. and II. 

" Spenseriana " is replete with the contributions of 
almost every famous name in our literature. For full 
references, the reader should consult " Allibone," that 
vast storehouse of literary facts, which is indispensable 
to the advanced student and man of letters. There 
are several specis^ lives written by J. P. Collier. See 
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also Memoirs by Todd, Mitford, Chalmers, and An- 
drews ; Hart's Essay on Life and Writings of Spenser^ 
including long extracts. Some of the best periodical 
essays are found in " Blackwood," Vols. XXXIV. ; 
XXXVI. and XXXVII. ; North American BevieWy 
Vol. I. ; Edinburgh Review, Vol. VIII., by Sir Walter 
Scott ; and many others, which can be found by refer- 
ence to Poole's Index! 

n. — Selections for Study. 

So much will depend upon the time allowed for the 
study of Spenser, as well as the text employed, that 
very little can be said upon making selections. If the 
" Clarendon Press " texts are used, it would be advis- 
able to read the cantos in regularorder ; whereas if the 
class use the " Globe " Spenser, certain selections should 
be taken, here and there, which are of the greatest in- 
terest. By omitting passages which are not of special 
value, and filling orally the necessary explanations, 
much time can be saved for more important work. The 
teacher should also encourage the pupil to read at home, 
by calling his attention to passages of unusual interest. 

The following selections are given for illustrations : 

1. Una followed by the lion. (Faery Queene, Bk. I., canto 3. ) 
"Nought is there under Heaven's wide hoUowneas." 

2. Duessa, the witch, makes a journey to the infernal re- 
gions. (Bk. I., canto 5.) 

"So wept Duessa until eventide." 

8. Sir Guyon passes the dangers of the Bower of Bliss. 
(Bk. II., canto 6.) 

" With that rolling sea resounding soft." 

4. Belphoebe carries the wounded Timias to her dwelling. 
(Bk. III., canto 5.) 

" She on a day, as she pursued the chace." 
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in.— QuestlonB on Life and WVitlngtf. 

When and where was Spenser bom ? Is this date still doubt- 
fal ? Quote the two verses in which he alludes to his birth- 
place ? What university did he enter ? What was his position 
there? What is .meant by a *^ sizar"? What other famous 
authors were sizars ? Do you know anything about his early 
love affairs ? Did they have any effect on his writings ? What 
famous man was his life-long friend ? . TeJl all you know about 
him. Mention the famous incident in connection with Sidney. 
What can you say of Spenser's earlier writings ? What did 
Sidney urge his friend to do ? With what result ? How was 
Spenser treated by Queen Elizabeth, and why ? What other 
famous man visited him at Kilcolmon Castle in 1589 ? What 
was the result of this visit? How was the Fcery Qwcene^ re- 
ceived by the public ? What can you say of his domestic life ? 
Who was the " fair Elizabeth " to whom he addressed so many 
sonnets, and his grand marriage song ? What misfortune hap- 
pened to him in 1598? When did he die? What grief and 
misfortune clouded his last year ? What is known of his per- 
sonal appearance ? Mention some of the tributes to him by 
the great authors of his time. What is his greatest work? 
What is it as a whole ? Why called the ** Foery Queene " f Is 
it complete ? What became of the remaining books ? What 
comment does Macaulay make on its length ? What features 
of the age of Queen Bess are illustrated in this poem ? What 
use was made of allegory in those days ? What can you say 
of Spenser's language ? Did he use many archaic words and 
expressions ? Quote Ben Jonson on this point. Can you tell 
why Spenser was a favorite poet with Milton ? Describe the 
Spenserian stanza. Was it original with Spenser? What 
standard authors have used this metre ? Is it well adapted to 
give pictorial effect to the poem ? What has been the effect of 
his writings on modern English poetry ? 

rv. — Questions on the Text 

• [From March's Method qf Philological SttKty.} 

"A gentle knight was pricking on the plain, 
Yclad in mighty arms and silver shield, 
Wherein old dints of deep wounds did remain. 
The cruel marks of many a bloody field; 
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Yet arms till that time did he never wield : 

His angry steed did chide his foaming bit, 
As much disdaining to the curb to yield." 

— Fcery Queene, line 1. 

What is the first clause ? What kind of clause ? What is its 
verb ? subject ? What attributive combinations with knight f 
What was the oldest form of a 7 When is a used for cm f Dif- 
ference in meaning between an and one f What is the mean- 
ing of gentle here ? Connection of thought between the two 
meanings of it ? Between gentle and genteel f and gentile f 
What root-letters common to gentle and generous f and gener- 
ate f Connection of thought between these and kin, kind from 
the corresponding Anglo-Saxon root ? ^rce of t in gentle f 
Force of Ze ( = -ile) f Other words from the same Anglo- 
Saxon root ? Knight and knave originally meant what ? Con- 
nection between knight = young man and knight here ? What 
kind of verb is was pricking f Analyze it ; parse pncfciwgr alone. 
Force of -in^g f Connection of thought between the common 
meaning and this ? Is the use here by special figure, or was it 
current ? (Current in Chaucer. ) Does its use here make a 
poetical form? Is pricking on the plain an equivalent for 
purring over the plain f Difference between on and over f 
and inf Meaning of that — the — one — an 9 The plain is 
what plain ? Is it characteristic of Spenser that his scenes are 
in no definite time or place ? Connection of thought between 
plain and plane f and plan f and piano f Meaning of y in 
yclad f Is it ever used now ? Meaning of mighty f Connec- 
tion of might and may f Force of y in mighty f Connection 
of thought between^ arm and arms? arms and armor? Is the 
shield part of the arms ? Connection of thought between shield 
and shelter f What poetic form in silver shield ? Who is the 
knight? (St. George.) What virtue does he represent ? (Holi- 
ness.) What are the mighty arms ? - (£ph. vi: 11 +.) What 
is the shield? — (Eph., vi : 16.) On what adventure is St, 
George "pricking" ? (To slay a dragon which laid waste the 
kingdom of the Lady Una' s father. ) What is represented there- 
by ? (The Lady Una typifies the Church of England.) Wbat 
legendary propriety in representing holiness by St. George ? In 
sending him to slay a dragon ? Which, of Spenser's friends is 
depicted in this knight ? (Sir Philip Sydney. ) Sydney's char- 
acter and life ? 
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Next clause ? Kind, — subordinate or coordinate ? Sub- 
stantive, adjective, or adverbial ? What noun or nouns does 
it describe ? Connective ? Composition of wherein f Gram- 
matical equivalent for it ? Verb ? Subject ? Attributive 
combinations with dinU f Rule for syntax of marks f What 
kind of combination is marks + of field f Pronominal element 
in wherein f Other words from same ? Its natural signifi- 
cance? Connection of thought between old and aldermen f 
Between dint and dinf Is the root onomatopoetic ? What 
kind of blow does it imitate the sound of ? How does it differ 
from ding f Meaning of wounds here ? What rhetorical figure ? 
Analyze did remain: parse did alone ; remain alone. Give 
grammatical equivaffiits for both to show that remain is an 
infinitive. What kind of form is it called ? Is it really em- 
phatic here ? Is this unemphatic form used now ? Had it 
become antiquated in Spenser's time ? Why do young poets 
use it now ? Is did a contraction for doed f (No ; diis a re- 
duplication. ) Connection of thought between remain and 
manMon f Force of re- f Pronominal element of the f Nat- 
ural significance of it ? Connection of thought between cruel 
and crude 9 Crude and Latin cruor {=gore, blood) ? Force 
of -el in cruel f Difference between cruel* &nd bloody ? Why 
are the marks called cruel f What rhetorical figure ? In what 
number is many f Was it used in this sense in the singular in 
Anglo-Saxon ? With or without the article ? What other 
languages have a similar idiom ? When did the article begin 
to be inserted ? What was Home Tooke's opinion about the 
af (See also Trench^ — Englishj Pa^t, and Present.) Is it 
correct ? How can we tell that the article in semi-Saxon is 
not a corruption of off Could the oblique cases annes, cenne, 
etc., be so ? How does many a field differ in meaning from 
many fislds f Is it a neat way of distributing mxmy f Why 
should poets like the sound ? What is meant by field here ? 
What rhetorical figure is it ? Connection of thought between 
blood and blossom, bloom, blow, — is blood so named from its 
color, or as being that which causes blooming f Force of y in 
bloody f What is the allegorical sense of dints f of bloody 
field f Mention some of the fields referred to. 

Next clause ? Kind ? With what is it coordinate ? Con- 
nective ? Verb ? Subject ? Direct object ? What combina- 
tion is till the sign of ? Does arms mean offensive or defensive, 
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or both ? Meaning of 8 in arms f Pronominal element in that f 
Other words of same element; personal pronouns; relative; 
adverbs of time, place, manner; conjunction ? Meaning of t 
in that f Other words in which it occurs ? Is did wield a true 
emphatic form ? Analyze it ; parse did alone. Pronominal 
element in he f Other words of same? Meaning? (Weak 
demonstrative.) Connection between never and eoerf Rule 
for collocation of he f of arms ? Meaning of wield f Is it 
proper to speak of wielding a horse ? What is the allegorical 
meaning of this clause ? What propriety in it ? 

Next clause ? Kind ? Verb ? Subject ? Direct object ? 
Attributive combinations with steed f hit f As — yield is 
abridged for what clause ? What part of speech is a>8 f Is it 
often followed by an abridged sentence ? Often a sign of ap- 
position ? Is this one of the cases in which some grammarians 
call it a pronoun ? What syntax for it as such ? What kind 
of combination is much + disdaining f steed + disdaining f 
To is a sign of what combination with curb f Any peculiarity 
of collocation in this clause ? Pronominal element in his f 
Meaning of it ? Other words from it ? Force of s in hisf 
Force of y in angry f Connection of thought between anger ^ 
and anguish f Analyze did chide ; parse did alone ; chide 
alone I Is it a true emphatic form ? Had this form become 
archaic in the time of Spenser ? (Yes, in conversation and 
prose. ) Is Spenser fond of it ? and of other archaisms ? Are 
poets apt to be? Why? Meaning of chide; does it imply 
noise ? Its past tense in the Bible ? (Gen., xxxi. : 36; Num., 
XX.: 3.) Meaning ot foaming here? Is it literally applied? 
Force of -ingf Connection between, hit and Htef Other 
meanings of hit f The connection of thought between them ? 
Force of -ing in disdaining f Connection of thought between 
disdain and deign f and dignity f Force of dis- f How differ- 
ent from in- in indignant, indignity? Pronominal letters in 
the f Their natural significance ? Connection of thought be- 
tween curh and curoe f Would you expect curh to come from 
the Norman-French ? Why ? Steed also ? Why not ? Dif- 
ference between steed and horse f Is steed in the Bible ? Is 
it anything more than a sensation synonym -for horse ? Which 
would you expect Shakespeare to use more, steed or horse ? 
(JETorse, five times as often.) Milton? (Steed,) Why? Which 
is more expressive in sound ? Is steed in Anglo-Saxon a poetic 
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word ? (No, its use is in connection with the raising of horses. ) 
Connection of thought between to and too ? yield and guilt ? 
(Anglo-^axon gyldan, to pay.) 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
FEANCIS BACON. 1561-1626. 

"The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.'' — Pope, 

" Most discriminating and refined observations upon human 
life."— J5ttrikc. 

•• They (essays) may be read from beginning to end in a few 
hours ; and yet, after the twentieth perusal, one seldom fails 
to remark in them something unobserved before." — Dugald 
Stewart. 

" His essays might be judiciously introduced into a sound 
method of education, one that should make wisdom rather 
than mere knowledge its object, and might become a text-book 
of examination in our schools." — Hallam. 

** No one ever spoke more neatly, more purely, more mightily,, 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttered. Na 
member of his speech but consisted of his own graces. The 
fear of every man that heard him was, lest he should make an 
end." — Ben Jonson, 

I. — Editiona and References. 

1. Hudson's Text-Book of Prose. Contains twenty-eight select 

Essays. $2.00. 

2. Essays. Same as above. Bound separately. 40 cts. 

3. Select Essays.. "Harper's Family Library." About 75 cts. 
4 Essays. Complete; with Notes. "Students' Edition." 

$2.50. 
5. Advancement of Learning. "Clarendon Press Series."- $1.75. 
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6. Essays. Edited by W. A. Wright. "Clarend^ Press 

Series.'' $1.25. 

7. Essays. Edited by Boyd. $1.25. 

8. Six Essays. Notes, etc., in Sprague's Masterpieces qf 

English Literature, 
0. Selections. Consult the various text-books, especially 
works by Chambers, Hunt, Cleveland, and Underwood. 

In elementary work, the student will find all that he 
needs to know about Bacon in the text-books. Should 
more be desired, Hallam's History of Literature^ and 
Macaulay's Essay will supply all the necessary infor- 
mation. 

The advanced student will find the Baconian liter- 
ature quite full. The latest and most elaborate biog- 
raphy is that by Spedding. Lord Campbell's life is 
generally considered impartiaL Of the historians, 
Hume is inclined to the favorable side, Hallam less so, 
and Lfngard is pronounced in his disfavor. Whipple's 
Literature of the Mi^abethan Age^ Goodrich's Famous 
Mer^ of Modem, Times, Adams's Record of Noble Lives, 
Dixon's Personal History of Bacon, and Craik's Bacon 
and his Philosophy, will be found valuable authorities in 
studies of Bacon and his times. The Baconian-Shakes- 
pearian controversy is fully discussed in Holmes's Aur 
thorship of Shakespeare, and an able summary of the 
whole may be found in Scribner*s for April, 1875. 

H. — The Essays. 

The first edition of Bacon's essays was published in 
1596-7, when Bacon was in his thirty-seventh year. It 
contained only ten essays, and those in a much shortjBi 
foorm. The last edition, with fifty-eight essays, was 
published in 1625. In Bacon's time, the word ^' essay ^ 
was used in a less comprehensive sense than at the 
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present time. It had the same shade of meaning as we 
give to rough sketch, unfinished outline, first essay, etc. 
The most prominent characteristic of Bacon's essays is 
well given in his own words : " They handle those 
things in which both men's lives and their pens are 
most conversant.'' The next point to notice is their 
terseness. This brevity is never counterbalanced by 
obscurity. The thought is as clear and limpid as the 
language. He avoids all technical terms, and speaks to 
us in plain English. His wit is sometimes a mere play 
on words: as, "By pains men come to greater pains." 
Kotice especially his richness of quotation. This is 
characteristic of many of the Elizabethan writers. His 
favorite authors, aftet the Bible, which he quotes on 
every page, are Tacitus, Ovid, Virgil, and Plutarch. 

Notice also the poetry of his style. So far as is 
known he never wrote but one poem, but all his literary 
works are full of poetry in the wider sense of the 
word. Sometimes it is seen in a beautiful simile or a 
felicitous phrase ; sometimes in a touch of pathos, more 
often in the rhythmical cadence of a sentence, which 
clings to -the memory as only poetry can. "In his 
style," says Shaw's English Literature^ "there is the 
same quality which is applauded in Shakespeare, — a 
combination of the intellectual and the imaginative, the 
closest reasoning in the boldest metaphor." 

IIL — Selectiona from the Essays, for Study. 

1. Truth. 2. Death. 3. Revenge. 4. Adversity. 5.Tarent8 
and Children. 6. Of Great Place. 7. Boldness. 8. Goodness. 
9. Travel. 10. Delays. 11. Cunning. 12. Wisdom. 13. Friend- 
ship. 14. Ambition. 15. Nature in Men. 16. Custom and 
Education. 17. Youth and Age. 18. Negotiating. 19. Studies. 
20. Anger. 
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rV. — Hints for Preparing an Analysis, -with Illustration. 

In writing an analysis of any prose selection, the prin- 
cipal points to be insisted on are the following, which are 
given in the order of their relative importance : 

1. To seize the salient points of the narrative or discourse, 
omitting all that is redundant, rhetorical, or merely illustrative. 

2. To emphasize the connection between the different parts, 
supplying when necessary those lines which are often omitted 
by an author for the sake of terseness. 

3. To recast the whole, using as far as possible our own 
arrangement and language. 

(This last rule is more applicable to a paraphrase than an 
analysis. But it is a practical way to test the student's mastery 
of the selection or subject-matter.) 

As an illustration of the preceding rules, we propose 
the following analysis of one of Bacon's essays, called, 
Of Great Place, This plan was suggested by the 
method of teaching English prose in one of the large 
public schools of England. 

V.~ Analysis of the Essay, "Of Great Place." 

I. It is a strange fact that men should be so eager for 
advancement in the State when we consider : 

1. The personal restrictions imposed on ministers of State. 

2. The difficulty of rising by honest means. 

3. The instability of office; painfulness of a fall; difficulty of 

retiring, and the disinclination to retire at the proper 
time. 

II. The explanation of the fact : 

1. Men are more influenced by the estimate of others, than 

their own. The outside world envies public men. 

2. They have not the time for self-analysis. 

III. The power of doing good that high office confers, 
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is a lawful object of ambition. By it man resembles 
. God, as he does also in the rest that follows labor. 

IV. Rules for public men : 

1. Study good rulers by way of example, and bad rulers by 

way of warning. 

2. Compare yourself with your past self, to work advance on 

backsliding. 
8. Trace institutions to their origins, to see how they have 
degenerated, and even been modified by time. 

4. Be consistent, and give a plain reason for any departure 

from rule. 

5. Mail) tain your prerogative without self-assertion. 

6. Respect the rights of your inferiors, and leave freedom of 

action. 

7. Do not reject help or information as unwarrantable inter- 

ference. 

y. The faults to which public men are most liable : 

1. Dilatoriness. Some practical remedies are suggested. 

2. Corruption. Avoid not only the thing, but the appear- 

ance. Any change of conduct provokes suspicion ; 
therefore give openly your reasons for a change. 

3. Lack of courtesy; unnecessary, even in reproof. 

4. Pliability; worse even than bribes. 

YI. Office is a touch-atone of a man's qualities. 
Two instances. 

VII. Concluding hints : 

1. Deal with your predecessors as you would be dealt with 

by your successors. 

2. Give to colleagues their full share of responsibility. 

3. Be affable in private, and assert your dignity only in 

public. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



OEOFFEET CHATJCEE. 1328 (?)~1400. 

'* Dan Chaucer, well of English nndefyled, 
On Fame's eternal bead-roll worthy to be fyled." 

" I take increasing delight in Chaucer. His manly cheerful- 
ness is especially delicious to me in my old age. * * * How 
exquisitely tender he is, yet how perfectly free he is from the 
least touch of sickly melancholy or morbid drooping.''—^ 
Coleridge, 

" Dan Chaucer, the first warbler whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts, that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds tliat echo still." 

'* His narrative flows on like one of our inland rivers I some- 
times hastening a little in its eddies, seeming to run sunshine^ 
— sometimes gliding smoothly, while here and there a beauti- 
ful, ^uiet thought, a pure feeling, a golden-hearted verse, opens 
as quietly as a water-lily, and makes no ripple." — James Ruasell 
LoweU. 

** That noble Chaucer in those former times, 
Who first enriched our English with his rhymes; 



•and first spoke 



In mighty numbers, delving in the mine 
Of perfect knowledge." — Wordsworth. 

** There was wanted some one not only endowed with poetic 
genius and an intellect cultivated with the best scholarship ol 
the age, but also, in addition to the love of books, familiarity 
with the human heart gained by intercourse with men in the 
arena of actual life."— £. P. Whipple. 

H 
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1, Editions and References, 

1. The Prologue ; Knightes Tale ; Nonne Prestes Tale, Edited 

by R. Morris. " Clarendon Press Series." $1.00. 

2. The Priore88e8 Taie ; Sire Thopas ; Menkes Tale ; Clerked 

Tale; Squierea Tale, Edited by W. W. Skeak ** Clar- 
endon Press Series." $1.75. 

5. The Tale <^ the Man cf Lawe ; The Pardoneres Tale ; The 

Second Nonnes Tale ; The Chanowia Temanna Tale, 
Edited by W.W.Skeat. " Clarendon Press Series." $1.75. 
4. Cabpektbb's English of the XIV, Century ; including 
Prologue^ and Knightes Tale, Notes, etc. $1.12. 

6. Legende of Goode Women, Edited by Hiram Corson. 

6. The Parliament of Forales, With Introduction, Notes, and 

Glossary. By T. B. Lounsbury. 75 cts. 

7. Clerk^s Tale, With Notes, etc. (.modernized text), in 

Sprague's Masterpieces of English Literature, 

8. Canterbury Tales, Published in a single volume^ by sev- 

eral publishers. About $1.25. 

9. FIjRAY^s Guide to Chaucer and Spenser, Cottlns's " College 

Classics" (London). 50 cts. 

The above editions are published with full notes, glossaries, 
etc., sufficient for ordinary students. The study of the text 
might be supplemented with reading about Chaucer in Collier's 
English Literature ; Shaw's English Literature ; and Homes 
of English Poets, Clarke's Tales from Chaucer, in imitation 
of Lamb^s Tales from Shakespeare, is an invaluable book for 
elementary work. 

Note.— The Wide Awake for March, 197S, ba» an admirable article on 
Chancer, especially intended f <Nr yonng people. 



The best known memoir of Chaucer is that by Sir 
Harris Nicolas, prefixed to the " Pickering " edition of 
the poetical works, and ^^ Morris's '' edition. There are 
other lives, by C. C. Clarke, Godwin, Anderson, and 
Chalmers. For a study of the language of Chancer, 
consult Tyrrhitt's Essay and Life, with notes^ etc. ; 
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Skeat's Essay on the Metres^ prefixed to "Morris's" 
edition ; Child's Observation on the Language of Chavr 
cer ; Ellis's Early English Pronunciation ; Hadley's 
review of the same, in the North American Review for 
1870, reprinted in his essays ; and Hippisley's Chapters 
on Early English Literature, Consult essays {N, A. 
Review, 1870) by Lowell, reprinted in My Study Win- 
dows ; by Disraeli, Alexander Smith, and Hazlitt, also 
Hallam and the other literary historians of England. 
Browne's Chaucev^s England shows the poet's relations 
to his times. Bead the chapters on Chaucer in Taine's 
English Literature ; Bascom's "Philosophy of English 
Literature ; Todd's Illustrations of the Life and Writings 
of Chattcer ; and Howitt's Homes and Haunts of the 
British Poets, 

TL — Seleotiona for Study. 

For elementary work, it is not advisable to read any- 
thing except a few selections from the Canterbury Tales. 
Bead some manual (Shaw's New History of English 
Literature, page 36) to get a general idea of the Tales, 
and then begin with a systematic study of the Prologue. 
Most of the above-mentioned edited plays, the " Clar- 
endon " Prologue, especially, will contain the necessary 
information concerning accentuation, metre, pronuncia- 
tion, etc. After the Prologue, read perhaps one or more 
of the Tales, The Clerk of Oxford 's TaZe,— the story 
of patient Griselda, the long-suffering and obedient 
wife, — ^which has been truly called " the most beautiful 
and pathetic narration in the whole range of literature,'^ 
is preferable to any other, although the Knight's Tale 
is one of the finest of Chaucer's tales. The only objec- 
tion to its use in the school-room is its great length. 
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UL — AnalyBis of Life emd lAteraxy Career. 

Uncertain date of birth — Education — Official positions in 
early life — Travels — Illustrious acquaintances — Subsequent 
official rank — Political misfortunes — Exile — Again assumes 
official rank — Last days — What is known of Chaucer person- 
ally — References to Chaucer by great men — His writings — 
Poems which belong to the Romance type — Italian or Renais- 
sance type — The Canterbury Tales — General plan — The Pil- 
grimage — The Pilgrim classified — described — The start — 
Plan for stories — The journey — Stories of each day — What 
is left incomplete — Secret <tf their popularity — Obstacles to 
the Tales being generally read at the present day — Unsucces- 
ful attempts at modernizing Chaucer — Attempts by Pope and 
Dryden — Why Chaucer should be studied only through his 
original writings — His peculiar qualifications for becoming a 
great national poet — His attitude toward the popular and 
ecclesiastical abuses of his day — His permanent rank in Eng- 
lish literature. 



IV. — Questfons on Life and "WritingB. 

What date or dates are assigned for the birth of Chaucer ? 
Did his family belong to the' aristocracy, or common people ? 
What reason have you for your opinion ? What is known of 
his early life ? Where was he educated ? What positions did 
he hold ? Whom did he marry ? By whom and when was he 
taken prisoner ? What official positions did he assume a few 
years afterward ? Into what foreign lands did he travel, and 
what famous men did he meet ? Explain how he lost his 
offices, and was obliged to flee from England. What positions 
did he afterward occupy ? Date of his death ? With what 
famous men in England, France, and Italy was he contempo- 
rary ? 'Famous events ? What was the condition of England 
at this time ? What can you say about the system of chivalry 
in Chaucer's time ? Familiar as he was with the remarkable 
events of his day, did he record any of them ? What was his 
first contribution to literature ? From what languages were 
his first translations made ? What was the language of the 
nobles in England at this time ? of the common people ? By 
whom was Latin and French then used ? 
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Was Chancer a yoluminons writer ? Mention some of his 
principal writings. Mention six or more of his works which 
may be ascribed to the influence of the romance, or chivalric 
models ? to Italian or Renaissance type ? Give in brief out- 
line the story of the Court of Love, Flower and the Leaf, 
House df Fame, Legende of Goode Women, and Canterbury 
Tales, (To be obtained by reading about these works in some 
manual. ) 

Give the general plan of the Canterbury Tales. From what 
work were they derived ? What do you know about this author 
and his famous book ? When was- the Prologue written ? 
Where was Canterbury? What events from English history 
are associated with this town? How many ''tales" would 
have been written, had the plan been carried out ? How many 
were really written ? Give in brief outline (derived from 
reading about them), the story of the Knighfs Tale, Squire's 
Tale, Prioresses Tale, and the Clerics qf Oaford^s Tale. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MISCELLANEOtrS AUTHOES. 

We have given in the preceding chapters such sng- 
gestions as will help the reader to a better understand- 
ing of sixteen great English classics. We will now 
briefly allude to a few other great authors whose writ- 
ings are worthy of systematic study ^at a more advanced 
part of the course which we have proposed. 



I.-JOHN DRYDEN. I63|-I700. 

''A name second only to those of Milton and Shakespeare." 
-^Scott 

"What a sycophant to the public taste was DrydenI Sin- 
ning against his feelings, lewd in his writings, though chaste 
in his conversation." — William Cowper. 

"A writer of a manly and elastic character; strong judg- 
ment gives force and direction to a flexible fancy. Lacks 
intense or lofty sensibility; coarse, characters too abstract." — 
Thomas Campbell, 

** I admire Dryden's talents and genius highly; but his is not 
a poetical genius. The only qualities I can find in Dryden 
that are essentially poetical are a certain ardour and impetu- 
osity of mind, with an excellent ear. There is not a single 
image from nature in the whole of his works." — William 
Wordsworth, 

I.— Editions. 

1. Poems. Edited by W.D. Christie. " Globe " Edition. $1.60. 
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2. Mae Flecknoe, Song for 8t. Cecilia's Day, and Alexander's 
Feast; with Notes, etc. Hales' s Longer English Poems. 
$1.75. 

Dryden's shorter poems, especially Alexander's Feast, can 
be found in most of the ordinary books of ^^lections. 

IL — ^References. 

All that is necessary for the young student to know 
about Dryden can be found in the school text-books. 
Read also the account by Taine, and essays by Ma- 
caulay, and Lowell {North American Review, July, 
1868, and republished in his Among my Books), 

Note. — ^Read, of Dryden's works, especially, Ahaalom and Ackitophel, 
in connection with which. The Rehearsed, by the Duke of Bnckingham ; 
'* The Medal,'* a continnation of Absalom and Achitoph%l; Mac Flecknoe; 
Alexander's Feast ; Fables modernized from Homer, Orld, Boocace, and 
Chancer; of his plays. All for Love^ The Spanish Friar, Don Sebastian f 
of his prose, his Essay on Dramatic Poetry ; Lives by Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Walter Scott; Hallam's Introduction; an article in the Edinburgh 
Review, by Macanlay (Y., kMI.). Also a series of articles by Wilson, in 
£lackujood*s Magazine : 1. Dryden (Y., Ivii.) ; 2. Dryden and Pope ; 3. 
Dryden ; 4. Dryden on Chaucer ; 6. Dryden on Chancer (concluded) ; 6. 
Supplement to Dryden on Chaucer (V., Iviii.) ; 7. Mac Flecknoe and the 
Dunciad ; 8. Supplement to Mac Flecknoe and the Dunciad. Masson's 
Essays, biographical and critical: lY., ** Dryden and the Literature of the 
Restoration.** ''Dryden and his Times*' {Westminster Review, Ixiii., 
April, 1866).— [Hi|LA.M CoBSON. 

The most valuable life is by Scott, based upon the 
facts gathered by Malone. Johnson's Life is of high 
repute, and represents both critic and poet at the best. 
There are brief lives by Anderson, Chalmers, Mitford, 
and others. 

m. — Selections to Read. 

The young student is advised to study only Alexan- 
der's Feast This poem was written in 1697, in a single 
night, according to Lord Bolingbroke. He states that 
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Drjden said to him, when he called upon him one morn- 
ing : " I have been up all night : my musical friends 
made me promise to write them an ode for their Feast of 
St. Cecilia, and I was so struck with the subject which 
occurred to me that I could not leave it till I had com- 
pleted it ; here it is, finished at one sitting/' 

Drjden's other writings may be safely postponed 
until a later period of life. 



II.-ALEXANDER POPE. 1688-1744. 

** As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man, as God made 
him, dealing with great passions and innate motives, so truly 
is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, the 
exposer of those motives which may be called acquired, whose 
spring is in institutions and habits of purely worldly origin." 
R. Lowell, 



*' Dryden was his great model. Perhaps his highest excel- 
lence lies in the same direction as that of Dryden lay, — in the 
power of sketching characters. He, too, was a skillful portrait- 
painter ; but his style is very different from Dryden' s. In one 
instance he has ventured to challenge comparison with his 
master, in his picture of Villiers, of Zimrij forlorn and dying. 
A careful juxtaposition of the two masterpieces will well 
illustrate the affinities and the differences of their authors.'^ — 
J. W, Hales, 

** He was about four feet six inches high, very humpbacked 
and deformed. He wore a black coat, and, according to the 
fashion of that time, had on a little sword. He had a large 
and very fine eye, and a long, handsome nose ; his mouth had 
those peculiar marks which are always found in the mouths of 
crooked persons, and the muscles which run across the cheek 
were so strongly marked that they seemed like small cords." — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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L — ^Editdons. 

1. Poems. Edited by A. W. Ward. " Globe " Edition. $1.60. 

2. Essay on Man. Introduction and Notes by M. Pattison. 

" Clarendon Press Series." 60 cts. 

3. Satibes and Epistles. Same Editor, and Series. 75 cts. 

4. Essay on Man. "Vest Pocket" Edition. 60 cts. 

5. Poems. " British Poets " Edition. $1.00. 

6. Bape of the Lock ; with Notes. Hales' s Longer English 

Poems. 

Several American publishers have issued cheap school 
editions of the Essay on Man ; price about 26 cents. 



IL — References. 

Besides Taine, Collier, and Shaw, read Miss San- 
born's Home Pictures, Field's Yesterdays with Authors, 
Thackeray's English Sumarists, and an essay by J. R, 
Lowell in the North American Review (January, 1871), 
and republished in My Study Windows. 

The advanced student may wish to consult the lAfe 
of Pope by Dr. Johnson, Warton's Essay, E-oscoe's 
Life, De Quincey's Essay, E-eed's Lectures, and Hazlitt's 
Lectures on the English Poets. 



Note.— €anrather*B Life is one of the latest and best. Dyoe's Memoir is 
one of the best of the briefer accounts of Pope, while the latest informa- 
tion is given in the yaloable introduction to £lwin*s new edition of Pope's 
Works. See also Disraeli's CwioHties qf Literature, and QruvrreU of 
Authors; Drake's Essay, F. W. Robertson's Lecture, EJngsley's New 
Miscellanies, Peabody's Literary Remains, and Spence's Anecdotes, one of 
the best authorities on Pope's private life. 

The student Is advised not to take up the study of Pope until an adTanced 
period, and he is able to appreciate his Essay on Man. 



H* 
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Ill.-WILLIAM COWPER. I73I-I800. 

*' The most popular poet of his generation, and the best of 
English letter-writers." — Southey. 

** His talent is but the picture of his character, and his poems 
but the echo of his life. Poor charming soul, perishing like a 
frail flower transplanted from a warm land to the snows I the 
world's temperature was too rough for it; and the moral law, 
which should have supported it, tore it with its thorns." — 
Taine, 

** If we compare our English literature to a beautiful garden, 
where Milton lifts his head to heaven in the spotless chalice of 
the pure white lily, and Shakespeare scatters his dramas round 
him in beds of fragrant roses, blushing with a thousand various 
shades, some stained to the core as with blood, others unfold- 
ing their fair pink petals with a lovely smile to the summer 
sun, — ^what shall we find in shrub or flower so like the timid, 
shrinking spirit of .William Cowper, as that delicate sensitive 
plant, whose leaves, folding up at the slightest touch, cannot 
bear even the brighter rays of the cherishing sun ? ^^^ Collier. 

I.— Editions. 

1. Poems. Complete. "Globe" Edition. Edited by W. 

Benham. $1.50. 

2. Didactic Poems qf 1782, etc. Introduction and notes by 

H. T. Griffith. ** Clarendon Press Series." $1.50. 

3. The Taskf etc. With life and notes by the same editor. 

Same series. $1.50. 

4. Hales* s Longer English Poems ; On Receipt of My Mother* 8 

Picture, etc. $1.75. 

6. Poems. "Chandos" Edition, and "British Poets" Edi- 
tion. $1.00 each. 

6. The Task. Many cheap school editions have been published , 
costing about 20 cents each. 

Most of the ordinary books of selections already re- 
ferred to, contain more or less selections from Cowper. 
His beautiful hymns can be found in almost every church 
hymn book. 
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II.--.ReferenceB. 

The common text-books have full references to Cowper. 
Eead especially Taine, Collier, Shaw, Miss Sanborn's 
Home Pictures, and Cheever's Lectures on Cowper. Many 
of the great essayists have written essays on Cowper 
(see essays by Macaulay, Jeffrey, and others). Southey's 
is the standard life, reviewed by Jeffrey. There are 
brief lives by Johnson, Chalmers, and others. 

m.— Selections for Study. 

Cowper's best poem for class study is On the Receipt 
of ifny Mother's Picture, After this, John Gilpin, and 
selections from The Task may be read. The religious 
hymns are worthy of careful study. We would advise 
that the first-named poem be studied, and that the long 
poems be read rapidly, omitting passages not essential 
to the sense. 



IV.-WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. I770-I850. 

" Whatever the world may think of me or of my poetry, is 
now of little consequence ; but one thing is a comfort of my 
old age, that none of my works written since the days of ray 
early youth, contains a line which I should wish to blot out 
because it panders to the baser passions of our nature. This 
is a comfort to me ; I can do no mischief by my works when I 
am gone." — William Wordsworth, 

** He loved to look on the face of Nature, but to him this 
face was precious as the index of the soul. It was the mean- 
ing of things he cared for, not the things themselves. It was 
the inner voice that he heard, and echoed. Like Spenser, he 
was most eminently a spiritual poet. In the mere description 
of Nature many writers have surpassed him ; many have re- 
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produced more effectively her terrors and her lovelineBs, and 
portrayed her visible lineaments with greater grace and power; 
hut no one has ever entered so far into the secrecies of her 
heart or partaken so deeply of her inmost communings. « * * 
Everywhere he heard her deep, mysterious speech. There 
was no rock, no flower, no creature in short, human or other, 
in the world, but for him it was one of Nature's words. What 
he cultivated himself was a calm, quiet mind, vexed by no 
tumults such as might make that pure, refined voice inaudible 
to him."— J: W, Hales. 

L — Editions. 

1. Text-Book qf Poetry, By H. N. Hudson. $1.50. (Nearly 

two-thirds of this volume of 700 pages is devoted to selec- 
tions from Wordsworth.) 

2. Selections. Reprinted from above; 120 pages. 30cts. ' 

3. Poems. " British Poets" Edition. $1.00. . 

4. Intimations of Immortality, and Laodamia, See Hales's 

Longer English Poems, 

IL — ^References. 

Bead Fields's Yesterdays with Authors, Essays by De 
Quincey, Masson, Giles, Shairp, Whipple, etc. Some 
of the ablest criticisms on Wordsworth may be found 
in Coleridge. Henry Reed's criticisms are very able 
and impartial. The principal life is that by Cristopher 
Wordsworth ; but more condensed accounts are those 
by Phillips and Hood. Consult Emerson's English 
Traits, Hawthorne's English Note-Books, and Hoppin^s 
Old England. 

in.— Selections for Study. 

Wordsworth is in many respects a difficult author to 
study. The young student could readily read with ease 
the simpler poems, and reserve the longer and more 
difficult until a late period in the coarse. The advanced 
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student might begin with Laodamiay Intimations of 
Immortalityy and selections from the Excursion. Says 
H. H.Morgan: "An acquaintance with Wordsworth 
should be begun through his minor poems ; e, ^., * To a 
Butterfly/ 'Daisy/ 'Skylark/ 'Liberty/ 'Immortality/ 
* Milton/ ' Humanity/ ' London Early Morning.' " 



V.-CHARLE8 DICKENS. I8I2-I870. 

"Peculiar and original vein of humor; quaint, grotesque, 
and unexpected combination of ideas. Excels in scenes of 
sickness or death, and has uncommon skill in the minute rep- 
resentation of scenes of still life. Tone sound and healthy, 
poetical imagination, hatred of injustice and oppression." — 
Oeorge 8. Hillard, 

While engaged in the systematic study of some long 
and difficult selection, the student may occasionally re- 
lax his energies by readings from some of the best es- 
sayists or novelists. The teacher would do well to give 
out choice selections from Dickens, George Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, Charles Lamb, etc. Among the many writers 
of fiction, Dickens and Hawthorne are two of the best 
to select for school purposes. All that is necessary to 
know concerning these two authors can be found in 
Field's Yesterdays with Authors. 

The following selections from three of Dickens's best 
novels, will give the student some idea of his genius as 
a writer of fiction. 

1. David Coppbbfield. 

1. The Ark at Yarmouth and its tenants. (Chapter III.) 
a. "Barkis is wllUn'." (Ch, VIII., first and last part of 
Ch.XXX.) 
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8. First introduction to Micawber and his family. fOh. XI. 
and XII.) 
4. " Little Em'ly " runs away from home. (Ch. XXXI.) 
6. The wanderer. (Ch. XL.) 

6. Micawber assists at an explosion. (Ch. LII.) 

7. The Tempest. (Ch. LV.) 

2. Old Curiosity Shop. 

1. Little Nell waiting for her grandfather. (Ch. IX.) 

2. They start on their journey. (Ch. XY., and first part of 
Ch. XVIL) 

8. The Schoolmaster. (Ch. XXIV.) 

4. Death of the little scholar. (Ch. XXV.) 

5. Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works. (Ch. XXVII., XXVIII., 
XXIX.) 

6. Dark forebodings. (Ch. LV.) 

7. Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. (Ch. LVII., LVIII., 
andLXIV.) 

8. Death and burial of Little Nell. LXXL, LXXII.) 

8. Olivbb Twist. 

1. Oliver asks for m6re. (Ch. II.) 

2. Introduction to Fagin. (Ch. VIII.) 

8. Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Comey. (Ch. XXIII., XXIV., 
andXXVIL) 

4. Oliver lives with Rose Maylie. (Middle of Ch. XXXIL) 

5. Mr. Bumble again. (Ch. XXXVII.) 

6. Fagin' 8 last night. (Ch. LIL) 

Note.— The life of Dickens has been written by Forster, Mackenzie, 
Hanaford, and Hotten. Reference may be made to an essay by Peter 
Bayne, Kate Fields's Pen Piciurest Whipple's Literature and Life, and 
essays on particular novels in recent numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, 



A BRIEF OUTIINE OF ENGLISH 

IITEBATURE. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The following brief outline of English literature is 
more especially intended for classes in which no manual 
is used, and where the teacher depends upon his texts 
and this book to conduct a more or less extended course 
in literature. Hence it is necessary that the student 
should be provided with a concise and suggestive outline 
by means of which he may be guided to a systematic 
knowledge of the history of our literature. This out- 
line bias been based upon English history with the ex- 
pectation that considerable attention will be paid to 
collateral historical reading from elementary works like 
Dickens's Child's History of England, Miss Yonge's 
Stories from English History^ Hughes's Life of Alfred 
the Great, and many similar books. The advanced 
student is advised to make frequent reference to 
Green's Short History of the English People, 

It is also necessary that the teacher should become 
perfectly familiar with these few pages ; that he should 
divide them into lessons according to the capabilities of 
each class, and the time allotted for this branch of study ; 
that he should be enabled to fill in orally such facts, 
illustrations, incidents, etc., as time and circumstances 
shall permit, and that he should so teach his pupils to 
arrange their work by topics ; to take full notes, and re- 
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write them in a blank-book ; to guide their collateral 
reading ; and above all, to review the work constantly, 
that the young student may become familiar with the 
essential facts in the history and *' philosophy " of our 
noble English literature. 

When practicable, we would suggest that this outline 
be studied in counection with Brooke's English Litera- 
ture, Gilman's First Steps in English Literature, Back- 
us's Shawns New Manual, or any other of the element- 
ary manuals. 

NOTB.^The authoT has condensed and arranged the sxicceeding " out- 
line " from several English text-books. Special credit must be given to 
Schmidt's History of England, and Laing*s English LitercUure. 

I.-THE SAIOI PERIOD. (410 1. D.-10e6. 1. D.) 

Bgbert (king of the West Saxons, Edwy, 955—959. 

commonly called the first king of Edgar the Peaceable, 959—975. 

England), A. D. 827—836. Edward II., 975—979. 

Ethelwolf , 836—857. Ethelred the Unready, 979—1016. 

Ethelred, 857—871. Edmund Ironsides, 1016—1017. 

Alfred the Great, 871—901. Canute the Great, 1017—1035. 

Edward, 901,-925. Harold, 1035—1039. 

Athelstan, 925—941. Hardicanute, 1039—1041. 

Edmund, 911—948. Edward the Confessor, 1041—1066. 

Edred, 948—955. Harold, 1066. 

r 

The ancient inhabitants of the British Islands be- 
longed to the Celtic race. They spoke a language sim- 
ilar to Welsh or Gaelic, and only a few of their words, 
and these chiefly geographical, remain in the language 
now spoken by the English people. When Csesar and 
his Roman legions occupied the land, they were prin- 
cipally engaged in military affairs, and left behind them 
memories of their camps, roads, and military colonies 
in such words as Doncaster (from contra), street (from 
strata), and Lincoln (from colonid). After the depart- 
ure of the Bomans, the country was invaded by the 
Saxons, — a wild, fearless, and venturesome race, who 
were tempted to come over to Britain in the hope of 
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gain and glory. They come in hordes from the eastern 
shores of the German Ocean, drove the native Britons 
to the hills of Wales and the wilds of Cornwall, settled 
down in the land they had conquered, and hecame the 
forefathers of the people of England. The language 
they spoke was something like the modern Dutch, and 
consisted almost entirely of short expressive words, 
which we still, use in our simplest forms of speech, 
although time has made changes in the way of spelling 
them. After many years of war among themselves, 
the Saxpn tribes were united into what is called the 
Heptarchy, or Seven Kingdoms (827). Soon after this 
union, the Danes invaded the country and sought to 
subjugate the Saxons, but by the bravery and wisdom 
of the great King Alfred, the fierce Danes failed to 
accomplish their purpose, and were content to ally 
themselves with the Saxons.. The poetry written in 
the pure Saxon tongue was, like the Saxons themselves, 
rugged and warlike, and full of references to warriors 
and heroes. The most notable of these ancient poems 
is the Lay of Beowulf describing how a king was de- 
livered by a warrior of renown from a horrible monster, 
which had destroyed several heroes as they lay sleeping 
in the palace hall. 

The best remembered of the Anglo-Saxon poets is 
G^DMON, a cowherd, who, we are told, was visited by 
an angel while he slept in the stable. The angel com- 
manded him to sing (that is, to write poetry), and gave 
him the " Creation " as his subject. Caedmon immedi- 
ately set to work, and produced a long, tiresome Bible- 
poem (670), which, however, was at that time thought 
very good indeed ; and there are some passages here 
and there throughout the poem which are even now 
considered excellent. 
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In the tenth century the great scholar was ^Elfbic, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who translated the Books of 
MoseS; wrote eight Homilies (plain sermons), and a 
Latin Grrammar (990 — 995). 

In Anglo-Saxon prose literature, the principal work 
of any length was the Saxon Chronicle^ begun in Al- 
fred's time, and continued till the middle of the twelfth 
century (1154). 'It contains a record of all the events 
of that period, whether important or unimportant. 
The monks were the writers, and as they kept strictly 
to facts, the chronicle is valuable to historians, although 
dry and uninteresting to the general reader. 

The most notable prose writer was the Venebablb 
Bede (672 — 735), a monk of Wearmouth, who wrote 
in Latin no fewer than forty-five books. The most of 
them were theological, but there were also histories, 
grammars, and books of science. His most famous 
work is the Ecclesiastical History of the Angilo- Saxons, 
which gives an account of church matters in England. 
He died in 735, while in the act of dictating the last 
sentences of a translation of the Gospel of St. John. 

In the following century we find the great King 
Alfred (848 — 901) anxiously trying to spread educa- 
tion among his subjects. He did not begin to learn 
Latin himself until he was forty years old; but he 
studied so diligently that he was soon able to translate 
several works into Anglo-Saxon, and to add besides 
many excellent notes of his own. Bede's gTea.t.Histori/, 
and religious books for the guidance of the clergy, 
were among his translations. King Alfred's literary 
and historical work was accomplished during his two 
times of peace, 880—893, and 897—901. 

Among the few other remarkable persons may be 
mentioned the name of Gildhas, the first historian of 
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Britain ; of Aldhelm, the famous Latinist ; of Alcuin, 
the confidential friend of Charlemagne ; and of John 
ScoTUS, the most celebrated scholar of his day. It 
was during this period that the two great English uni- 
versities (Oxford and Cambridge) were founded. 

IL-THE EARLY lORliJl PERIOD. (1066 A. D -1154 A. D.) 

William the Conqueror, 1066—1067. Henry I., 1100—1135. 

William n. (Rufus), 1087—1100. Stephen of Blois, 1136—1164. 

England was invaded by the Normans under William 
the Conqueror, and in the decisive battle of Hastings 
(1066), the English were defeated and the country 
brought under the Norman rule. 

King William was fond of learning, and brought 
with him from Normandy several scholarly men, who 
did great service to the cause of education and litera- 
ture. Among these were Lanfranc and Anselm, 
who occupied high positions in the church, and, both by 
practice and precept, encouraged the people to greater 
diligence in their studies. Schools were now, for the 
first time, established apart from monasteries. Erench 
became the court-language, and an effort was made to 
make it the language of the country ; but the Saxons 
held most obstinately to their own expressive tongue, 
and ultimately compelled their conquerors to speak it 
also. The greater numbers of the writers of this time 
still wrote in Latin. The principal authors were 
William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth, all of whom were 
chroniclers. The last mentioned author wrote a history 
so fanciful as to be entirely unworthy of credit ; but it 
is, nevertheless, remarkable as containing The Story 
&f King Arthur and Knights of the Round Table, from 
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which so many poets have taken material for some of 
their most successful productions. The Normans were 
the first to introduce romances, so called because thej 
were written in a language derived from the Eroman or 
Latin tongue. They told of the wonderful adventures 
of heroes in delivering the unfortunate from giants and 
monsters. 

m.-THE PLINTAGEIIET, OR LATER lORllN PERIOD. (1154-1485 i.D.) 

Henry 11., 1154—1189. Richard II., 1377—1399. 

Richard I., 1189—1199. Henry IV., 1399—1413. 

John, 1199—1216. Henry V., 1413—1422. 

Henry III., 1216—1272. Henry VI., 1422—1461. 

•Edward I . , 1272—1307. Edward IV. , 1461—1483. 

Edward II., 1307—1327. Edward V., 1483. 

Edward III., 1327—1377. Richard lU., 148a— 1485. 

During this period we have the gradual amalgamation 
of the Saxons and the Normans. This change is very 
perceptible in the language of the country, which is 
now called semi-Saxon. The real reason of this change 
is not to be found in the introduction of French words, ' 
but in the modifications which took place in the old 
Saxon. Thus the plural endings as and en now become 
eSf the pronoun hine is changed into him, and to is in- 
troduced before the infinitive. The best examples of 
these changes are to be found in the BnU of Layamon 
(1205), a rhyming translation of a French poem relat- 
ing to Britain. As the languages lost more of its Ger- 
man inflections, and became simpler in its grammar, it 
has been called Old English and Middle English, to 
mark two stages in its advance toward the modern 
English which we now speak and write. Old English 
seems to have been used in the thirteenth century, and 
the best illustration of it is the rhyming chronicle of 
B.OBERT OP Gloucester ; but there were many simi- 
lar chronicles about this time. Middle English was 
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spoken for a much longer period than that last men- 
tioned, and the authors were of much greater importance. 
GoWER (1326 (?)— 1408) wrote well in the three lan- 
guages then common in the country^ yiz., French, Latin, 
and English. His greatest work is called Confessio 
Amantis (1393—1394). 

But all previous poets were now eclipsed hy Geoffrey 
Chancer (1328 (?)— 1400), who has heen styled the 
"Father of English Poetry.'^ His principal work is 
The Canterbury Tales, a series of stories supposed to he 
told hy pilgrims, on their way from London to the 
shrine of Thomas k Becket, at» Canterhury. The Pro- 
logtief or opening poem, is very valuahle as containing 
animated descriptions of the various characters of the 
time. Sir John Mandeyille wrote contemporane- 
ously (Travels, 1356) with Chaucer, and is the first 
£)nglish author on the suhject of foreign travel. His 
work, like Gower's, was written in three languages. 

John Wtcliffe, the earliest English reformer, is 
notahle as having written the First Translation of the 
English Bible (1380), which was not only the largest 
prose work that had yet appeared, hut was of singular 
value hecause it helped to improve the English lan- 
guage, and as haying formed the hasis or ground-work 
of following translations. 

Wycliffb*s Vebsion of the Lobd*s Pbayeb. 

*^ Oure fadir that art in hevenes, Halowid be thi name, Thi 
kyngdom come to. Be thi wille don in erthe, as in hevene. 

" Geve to us this day our breed ovir other substaunce. And 
forgeve us our dettes as we forgiven our dettouris, and lede us 
not into temptacion. But delyver us from yvel. Amen." 

In Scotland, John Babboub had written a very 
readable poem ahout King Bobert Bruce. 
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IV.-niE LINCASTRIAII AID TORKIST PERIOD. (1S69 A. D.-U85 A. D.) 

In consequence of the wars with France in the earlier 
portion of this period, and the civil strife of the later, 
the literary progress of England was slow. Fortes cub 
and Lyttleton, two lawyers of the time, wrote works on 
the subject of the English Constitution ; but the poets, 
in England at least, were scarcely worthy the name, 
being mere rhymsters who wrote on historical subjects. 
Of these, Occleve and Lydgate are best remembered, 
because they helped to modernize the language which 
belongs to Middle English, There were no rules for 
spelling, every one having an orthography to suit him- 
self. 

The English drama was now in its infancy. The 
clergy of the time taught their people the stories of the* 
Bible by performing them in the churches. These per- 
formances were called Miracle Plays. (First Miracle 
Play about 1120.) In the reign of Henry VI., Moral 
Plays took the place of the miracles. They were per- 
formed by men who personated qualities, such as Virtue 
and Vice. They were like the persons we read about 
in Bunyan's Pilgrim^ s Progress. Plays of this kind were 
called allegorical. In Scotland the leading author was 
James I., who strove hard to advance learning among 
his subjects. During his imprisonment in Windsor 
Castle he became very fond of Chaucer's works, and has 
imitated him in his own manner of writing. The Kin^s 
Quhairy or book, is his principal poem, and it describes 
the romantic story of his love (1424). 

% Note.— The reader is referred to Hadley's Hisiory cf the English Lan- 
guage, appended to Webster^s Unabridged Dictionary (sold separately for 
25 cents), for concise and admirable selections from anthers representing 
every period in the history of our literature. 
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V.-THE TUDOR PEKIOD. (1485 A. D.-160S A. D.) 

Henry VII., 1486-.16<y9. Mary, 1563—1 568. 

Henry YIII., 160&— 1547. Elizabeth, 1558—1603. 

Edward VI., 1547—1663. 

As has been already hinted^ the invention of printing 
was of invaluable service to the cause of learning and 
literature ; but there was now, also, a great revival in 
the study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Numerous 
schools and colleges were being founded by Wolsey and 
others. The old monasteries fell in the time of Henry 
VIII., and with them the schools so long attached to 
them. Students stood between the old ways of thought 
and the new,, scarcely knowing which were better. It 
was a time of transition. It is remarkable that during 
this period the ladies of England were more studiously 
inclined than ever before, or even since. Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth knew the classical languages, and 
two or more modern ones ; and the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey derived consolation in the hour of death from 
her Greek Testament. Such • excellent examples made 
the ladies of the land, if only for fashion's sake, study 
with diligence. 

The language is greatly indebted to Sir Thomas 
Wtatt and Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, for the 
grace and smoothness which, till now, it had lacked. The 
latter poet is notable as having been the first to intro- 
duce the English sonnet, a poem fourteen lines long, with 
peculiarities in the arrangement of the rhymes. For the 
first time, also, blank verse was introduced by Surrey in 
his translation of a portion of Virgil's JEneid, This 
blank verse is so called because it has no rhymes. 
Within a comparatively shost period the New Testament 
was translated by Tyndale (1525), and the whole Bible 
was afterward published by Miles Covebdale (1535). 
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This last translation was rendered necessary because 
Wycliffe's version had become almost unreadable. Of 
the Scottish poets there were two who merit distinction ; 
these were William Dunbab and Galvin Douglas, 
both ministers, the latter a bishop. The former wrote 
allegorical poems, and the latter first translated the whole 
of Virgil's great poem into English. Sir Thomas More 
(1480-1535), was one of the most celebrated men of his 
time. He wrote a Life of Edward F., and a work in 
Latin caUed Utopia, 

Modem English is considered to have begun about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and the most note- 
worthy fact in connection with its beginning is the 
rapid development of dramatic literature. The Miracle 
and the Moral Plays were over, and now began the. real 
drama. The earliest tragedy was Gorboduc, or Ferrex 
and Forrex (1562), and was written by Sackvillb ; the 
earliest comedy, Ralph Royster Doyster (1551), written 
by Udall ; but, only fourteen years later, a much more 
amusing production followed, called Gammer GurtorCs 
NeedUy by John Still. This last brings out, very 
humorously, the fuss made by the loss of a needle, — at 
that time a most rare and valuable instrument. Until 
then the dramatic authors were but as the faint stars of 
the morning hours, for ere long William Shakespeare 
rises like the sun in his glory, and eclipses them all. 
This illustrious poet was born at Stratford-on-Avon in 
1564. His boyhood was passed in his native village, 
where, when about eighteen, he married Ann Hathaway, 
a woman six years older than himself. Soon after he 
went to London, where he became successively an actor, 
a dramatist, and a theatrical manager. Having obtained 
both fame and fortune, he retired in 1611 to Stratford, 
where he died in 1616. Among the best of his tragedies 
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are Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and King Lear ; among 
the best comedies, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, and Midsummer Nighfs Dream; among the best 
historical plays, Julius Ccesar, King Henry IV., King 
Henry V., and King Richard III Contemporary with 
Shakespeare was Christopher Marlowe, a young 
man who lived a dissolute life, but who, had he conducted 
himself otherwise, might have rivalled the great dram- 
atist himself. As it is, he is second only in point of merit. 

Among the allegorical poets, Edmnnd Spenser stands 
first. His poem called The Faery Queene (1590-95), 
although written for the most part in modern English, 
contains hundreds of words which the author made to 
suit himself, and to give his work an ancient aspect. 
Each couplet consists of nine lines, eight of which have 
ten syllables in each ; while the last, called an Alexan- 
drine, has twelve. This, with a peculiarity in the ar- 
rangement of the rhymes, is called the Spenserian stanza. 
Among the other poets was the gallant and generous 
Sir Philip Sydney, who, like Surrey, wrote Sonnets, 
as also a prose romance called Arcadia (1580). He is 
best remembered for his kindness to the dying soldier 
at Zutphen. 

The notable prose writers were Sir Walter Ealbigh, 
EiGHARD Hooker, and Francis Bacon. . The unfortu- 
nate Sir Walter was one of the wonders of the age. He 
was courtier, soldier, sailor, discoverer, colonizer, and 
literary man, by turns, and excelled in almost every in 
stance. His greatest work was The History of the World 
which he wrote while un justly , detained as a prisoner 
in the Tower by James I. Hooker wrote the Eccles^ 
asticctl Polity (1594), a book about the Church of Eng 
land ; but Bacon, although he had now written hi» 
famous Essays (1597), did not produce his great book 
till the next period.. 

I 
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VL-TiE mm mm till the eest(»batiov. (16o$-imo jl ».) 

James I., 1603—1625. The Commonwealth, 1649—1660. 

Charles I., 1626—1648. 

At the commencement of this period Shakespeare 
and Baleigh were yet aliye. The famous Ben Jonson 
was the most important poet of the reign of James I. 
He had heen student, hricklayer, soldier, % and actor, 
and was now a play-writer ; his principal comedy is 
Every Man in His Humor, Two close friends, twin 
names in literature, were Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Together they composed very clever and sparkling 
plays. Philip Massinger, a poor man who had a 
hard fight for hare existence, wrote a comedy entitled 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Other poets there were, 
Boyalists and Puritans. Among the former may be 
named, Herrick, Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace, 
who are called lyric poets, because they wrote song-like 
poems. There were no very famous Puritan authors ; 
but there were religious poets, most of whose writings 
possess that originality of illustration which has led to 
their being called metaphysical poets. Their odd fancies 
were called conceits. Their names were Quarles, 
Herbert, and Crawshaw. In Scotland, Drummond 
was the most conspicuous of the poetical writers. ^ 

Of the prose authors, John Milton and Francis 
Bacon were undoubtedly the greatest. Of the former 
it is sufficient to record that he wrote some* telling 
pamphlets against king-worship, and also in favor of 
the freedom of the press. Bacon now produced his great- 
est work, the Novum Organum (1607, finished 1620), 
which is esteemed one of the wisest and most useful 
books ever written ; for by the aid of his new system 
of induction, he put a lamp into the hands of students 
of science; which guided them to many useful inventions 
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and discoyeries. Jeremy Taylor, Joseph Hall, 
and Thomas Fuller were three distinguished di- 
vines notable in literature as having written religious 
books. The Authorized Version of the Bible was pub- 
lished under the patronage of James I. (1611), and in 
the same reign fly-sheets containing news were occa- 
sionally published and circulated. They were the fore- 
runneils of the newspapers of the present day. 

fII.-TH£ STUART fUm, FROI THE RESTOEATM TILL THE 
REYOLUTIOV. (1<I60 JLD.-1(88 JLB.) 

Charles n., 1660—1685. James II., 1685—1688. 

The enforced goodness which prevailed during the 
Commonwealth was succeeded by a period of wild dis- 
sipation and wickedness. The abominations of the age 
are stamped upon the literature. If authors wished to 
live, they must write to suit the depraved tastes of the 
people. The stage was now very different from that of 
the Tudor time. Hitherto, female parts had been 
played by men ; they were now performed by women. 
The scenery, hitherto plain and paltry, gave place to 
that which was fairly painted and pleasant to look upon. 
But, while these were improvements, the plays and the 
acting of them were vile in the extreme. Many of the 
dramatic authors were, doubtless, very clever, and their 
plays sparkle with wit and humor ; but they are now 
unreadable in decent society. 

The laureate of the period was John Dryden, who 
wished to write differently from what the age demanded, 
but dared not. Then there were Eochestbr, Wych- 
eblby, and Congbeve, all dramatists, and all pander- 
ers to the fashionable sins. But out from these venal 
writings there rose a poem, pure^^ holy, and beauti- 
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ful. It was the Paradise Lost (1667), of the blind, old 
Puritan, John Milton. This is the grandest epic in our 
language. Now it was that Butler wrote his quaint 
and humorous poem called Hvdibras, in which he makes 
fun of the sad-faced Bound-heads. Among the prose 
writers we have Buntan, notable for his PUgrim^a 
Progress ; Locke, for his famous Essay on the Human 
Understanding ; Sir Isaac Newton, for his splendid 
scientific works \ and Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, for his History of the Rebellion. 

YIlL-lilOI TIE REYOLUTIOH TILL THE DEATH OF GEOE«E II 

(1688A.H.-mOA.H.) 

William III., 1688—1702, and Mary, George I., 1714-1727. 
(died 1694). George U., 1727—1760. 

Anne, 170J&-1714. 

In consequence of the Bevolution, every department 
of labor received an impulse which made progress leap 
forward with rapid strides. A feeling of freedom and 
freshness pervades the literature ; for it is now no longer 
necessary to pander to depraved tastes in order to obtain 
a living. The authors were more manly and independ- 
ent than heretofore. Alexander Pope was the greatest 
poet of his day. He was weakly in constitution, and 
therefore, perhaps, waspish in temper. His chief works 
were The Rape of the Lock, and a Translation of Homen^s 
Iliad into English verse. Two Scottish poets of repute 
were James Thompson and Allan Eamsay, the former 
of whom wrote The Seasons, and the latter The Gentle 
Shepherd, a pastoral drama. To this period we are in- 
debted for the first daily newspaper, the first novel, the 
first magazine, and the first English dictionary. The 
Daily Courant (London 1709), was the first newspaper 
of its kind. The earliest novel of any consequence was 
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Robinson Crusoe, written by Daniel Defoe in 1719. 
Many other writers of fiction follow. Among them 
were RiCHAlfeDSON, author of Pamela; Fielding, of 
Tom Jones ; and Smollett, of Peregrine Pickle ; etc. 
Early in the eighteenth century, a small literary paper, 
called The Toiler, made its appearance. It was under 
the management of EiIOHAbd Steele, an accomplished 
and sprightly Irishman. The most noteworthy con- 
tributor was Joseph Addison, who was remarkable for 
the purity and beauty of his English. Other publi- 
cations, The Spectator, etc., followed, but it was not 
till 1731 that Cave started the first real magazine. It 
was called The Gentleman's Magazine. In 1755 Dr. 
Samuel Johnson published the first English diction- 
ary, a ponderous volume, full of erudition, but neither 
80 easy to understand, nor so accurate in its etymology, 
as the cheapest dictionary of our own day. Gulliver's 
Travels, by Dean Swift, and Tristram Shandy, by 
Laubence Sterne, are both works of fiction, but have 
a political and philosophical significance which the or- 
dinary reader may fail to observe. ' 

IL-THE EEICIV OF GEORCIE IIL (1760 i.D.-1830 A.D.) 

As the printing-press becomes more capable of per- 
forming work, the great authors crowd upon each other 
to such an extent that it becomes difficult to mention 
the names which it will be of most benefit to remember. 
Perhaps the most useful book of the time was Adam^ 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, In it many wise counsels 
were given as to the right method of conducting the 
commerce of a country ; and it also showed the necessity 
for free trade, that is, having no restrictions, such as 
duties^ on the exports or imports of the nation. This 
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period is remarkable for the number of its great histo- 
rians. Hume wrote his History of England; Robebt- 
SON, his History of Charles V., etc. ; Gibbon, his De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Thomas Gray, 
England's greatest lyric poet, wrote TJie Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard^ and several other less famous poems. 
Oliver Goldsmith penned The Vicar of Wakefield (1766), 
one of the most charming novels ever written, and 
wrote also a most excellent comedy, S?ie Stoops to Conquer, 
These, together with his poeticaj works, make him one 
of the most noted men of his time. William Cowper, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, wrote his 
Ta^k (1785), — a didactic poem. The greatest poet was 
Bobert Bums, the lyric poet of Scotland. He was an 
Ayrshire ploughman; but, though of low degree, he 
expressed the emotions of the human heart so well that 
his name will be ever dear to his countrymen, in what- 
ever region of the globe their lot may be cast. Chief 
among the essayists of the time was Edmund Burke, 
who now wrote his splendid Essay on the Sublime and 
BeautifuL 

L-FROl 1820 TILL THE PEE8EHT THE. 

George rv., 1820—1830. Victoria, 1837— 

William IV., 1830-1837. 

The authors are now so numerous that it is necessary 
to classify them. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
arrange them in the following order: Poets, Novelists, 
Dramatists, Critics, Historians, and writers on other 
subjects than those previously indicated. 

X— POETS. 

First in order of time comes Sir Walter Scott, whose 
stories in verse are fresh and invigorating as a sea- 
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breeze. The best-known poems are, The Lady of the 
Lake, Marmion, and The Lay of the Last MinstreL 

Next came Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southet, 
usually called " The Lake Poets," because they resided 
near each other at the Cumberland lakes, Words- 
worthV great poem was The Excursion (1814) ; Cole- 
ridge is best known as the author of The Ancient 
MaHner ; and Sou they, though he wrote an epic, is 
better remembered as having written such poems as 
Mary the Maid of the Inn, Lord William, etc. Great, 
however, as these poets were, they do not take so high 
a position in literature as Lord Bjrron, whose narrative 
poems are the finest productions of the century. Among 
his numerous works, Childe Harold may be named as 
one of the best. Contemporary with Byron was the 
Irish poet Moore, who, though he never visited the far 
East, wrote an excellent oriental poem entitled Lalla 
Mookh, His most popular work was his Irish Melodies. 
Thomas Campbell, a Scottish poet, is well remembered 
as the author of The Battle of the Baltic, Ye Mariners 
of England, etc., though his Plea>sures of Hope and 
Gertrude of Wyoming are highly meritorious poems. 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and John Keats were poets whose 
wealth of imagery has never been surpassed. The 
Queen Mob of the former, and the Endymion of the 
latter, afford excellent illustrations of their respective 
styles. Mrs. Felicia Hemans was one of the most 
noteworthy among the lady poets ; her Better Land is 
well known to young people. 

Coming nearer to our own time, the greatest poet is, 
undoubtedly, Alfred Tennyson, the Poet-laureate. He 
writes with great power, and in the most expressive 
English. His principal poems, Maud, The Princess, In 
Memoriam, those regarding the Arthurian legends, and 
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Enoch Arden, are very popular. Bobebt Browning 
and Mrs. E. Barrett Browning are the most remark- 
able poets, after Tennyson. The humorous writer of 
greatest repute was the kind and genial Tom Hood, 
whose Bridge of Sighs and Song of the Shirt are well 
remembered. 

II.— NOVELISTS. 

The most powerful novelist .of the century was Sir 
Walter Scott, whose admirable series of " Waverley 
Novels " will long continue to be read with eagerness. 
Among the earlier lady-novelists of repute were Miss 
Austin and Miss Edgeworth, whose works were 
intended more for instruction than amusement. 

In our time, Dickens and Thackeray occupy the 
front rank, and next to them come Charlotte Bronte, 
George Eliot, Charles Kingslet, Charles Lever, 
Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Mulock- 
Craik, and Bulwer Lytton. 

III. — DRAMATISTS. 

In tragedy the most successful author was Sheridan 
Knowles ; in comedy, Douglas Jerrold, Eobert- 
SON, and Tom Taylor ; and Bulwer Lytton distin- 
guished himself also by the production of such dramas 
as Richelieu, The Lady of Lyons, etc. 

IV. — CRITICS. 

Reviews had, very early in the present century, begun 
to exercise a healthy supervision in regard to literature. 
The writers of the period were almost innumerable, and 
the public required to be guided as to what was worth 
reading and what was not. Greatest among these 
guides were Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Brougham, Cole- 
ridge, Macaulay, and De Quincey. 
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V. —HISTORIANS. 

The best writers of English history, during this 
period, were Macatjlat and J. A. Fboude ; of Con- 
tinental history, Archibald Alison, and Hallam ; 
and of Greek history, Thiblwall and Grotb. There 
yet remain to be mentioned the names of authors 
who have excelled in other departments of literature : 
thus, Thomas Chalmers, in theology ; Thomas Car- 
LTLE, in philosophy ; John Stuart Mill, in political 
economy ; G. H. Lewes and Forster, in biography ; 
Hugh Miller, in geology; John Ruskin, in the 
literature of architecture and painting. 

The newspaper-press has now an immense influence 
on all matters of public importance, and the rapidity 
with which news can be transmitted and printed consti- 
tutes one of the wonders of our day. 

NOTB.— For a concise bat interesting history of American Literature 
consult the " Shaw Series," especially Shaw's Complete Manual, page 477; 
Shaw's New History qf English Literature, Part II.; "General View" 
in Royse's American Literature ; Richardson's Primer of American Lit- 
erature, and Beers's Century qf American Literature. The best reference 
work is Duyckinck's History of Am^riccm Literature, in two large vol- 
umes. An elaborate History of American LiteratarCi by Moses Coit- 
Tyler, will soon be published. 

I* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS IN ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. 

The following topics are intended to be used for ex- 
amination and review questions, also as subjects for 
essays, discussions, and familiar talks. Many of fhem 
have been selected from the recent examination-papers 
of our city high-schools. 



1. Mention and describe three English literary productions 
previous to the time of Chaucer. 

2. When did Chaucer live ? Name his greatest work, and 
give an analysis of its plan. 

3. Sketch briefly the plan of the Canterbury Tales, What 
eminent literary men were living in England at the time of 
Chaucer ? 

4. Give a brief outline of the rise and progress of the Eng- 
lish drama, previous to Shakespeare. 

6. Tell the chief facts in the life of Shakespeare. Name 
ten of his dramas. 

6. Give a brief account of the development of the drama, 
from its most primitive form to the time of Shakespeare. 

7. Name three great writers of the age of Queen Elizabeth: 
also one of the leading works of each. 

8. Of whom was it said, " The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind," and who said it ? 

9. Mention three leading works of the author of the above 
quotation. 

10. Name the novelists and historians of Dr. Johnson's time, 
with their works. 

.^^ 11. Give an account of Goldsmith and his works, particu- 
larly the Deserted Village, 
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12. Pecnliarities of Cowper as a man and a writer. 

13. Name the principal writers contemporary with Scott, 
and their works. 

14. Name the author of each of the following works, and 
mention another work by each author: AreopagiUca; Annus 
Mirabilis ; The Tale of a Tub ; English Bards and Scotch Be- 
viewers ; Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Basselas ; Essays of EUa ; 
Sketch-Book; Marble Faun; American Flag; Evangeline; 
Biglow Papers ; The Task ; The BivaJLs ; Tarn O' Shanter ; 
Marmwn ; The Giaour, 

15. Quote from each of the following works, naming the 
authors: Deserted Village; Essay on Man; Bard; Lady of 
the Lake, 

16. When, and by whom, were the following books written: 
Bobinson Crusoe ; Gulliver's, Travels ; Pickwick' Papers ; 
Faery Queen ; In Memoriam f 

17. Quote a passage from each of the following works, 
name the author, point out some of his characteristics as a 
writer, and tell how this work ranks among the author's other 
writings: Lady of the Lake; Locksley Hall; We are Seven; 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 

18. Mention three additional works by the author of Mar- 
mion, and two by the author of The Giaour. 

19. Who were the great literary impostors of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ? 

20. Give an account of the life of the greatest Scotch poet, 
and mention two of his poems. 

21. Who were the so-called " Lake-school " poets ? Men- 
tion an important poem by each. 

22. Mention three leading Etiglish historians and two Amer- 
ican historians of the nineteenth century; also the leading 
work of each. 

23. Mention five modem English novelists ; also, one novel 
written by each. 

24. It is said that Goldsmith might with propriety be called 
a novelist, a poet, and a historian. Mention a work written 
by him in each of these departments, and mention one of his 
works in which he mentions his father. 

25. Mention the five first great English novelists. Name one 
work of each. 

26. Name the three historical writers of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, the leading work of each, and the defects of these his- 
torians. 

27. "Brief account of Coleridge's life, with an extract from 
his works. 

28. State fully the incidents and peculiarities of style of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

29. Give your own impressions of the poetry of Scott, as 
compared with that of other poets of ahout the same period. 

30. Write a brief account of the life and writings of Robert 
Bums. Name five of his best-known works, and point out 
their peculiar merits. Name six great writers contemporary 
with him. 

31. Compare and contrast the genius and the style of Ma- 
caul ay and Carlyle. Name three great works written by each. 

32. Which is the greater novelist, — Charlotte Bronte or 
George Eliot ? Substantiate the view you hold by reference to 
the ablest novels of each. 

33. What place among English writers would you assign to 
the following names : Burke, Cowper, Bunyan, Johnson, Jon- 
son, De Quincey, Shelley, Collins, Addison ? Give your 
reasons for assigning them the places you do. 

^ 34. Name two works written by each of the following au- 
thors, and give your opinion of the literary merit of each 
work: Defoe, Swift, Thomson, Goldsmith. 

35. Who were the two greatest English novelists of the pres- 
ent century ? Characterize the genius of each. In what re- 
spect do they differ from each other? Name the five best 
works of each. 

36. Who were the two greatest historians of the last century ? 
Name the best works of each, and give your opinion of their 
literary merit. 

37. In what has Shakespeare excelled all other writers ? 

38. From what source did Shakespeare obtain the plot of the 
play of Macbeth f Give a short quotation from the play. 
What was Lady MacbeWa character ? 

39. Write a sketch of Shakespeare's life, and give the differ- 
ent classifications of his works, naming examples of each class. 

40. Give the names and works of five writers who lived be- 
tween the time of Chaucer and that of Spenser. 

41. Name and classify the writers of the Elizabethan age. 

42. What was the character of the English ballad ? 
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43. Describe the "Miracle Plays" and the "Moralities." 

44. Name the celebrated contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

45. When, and by whom, was the first translation of the 
Scriptures into English made ? 

46. Name Spenser's great allegorical poem. Name two other 
writers of allegory. Describe the Spenserian stanza. 

47. What is a drama ? Name the most celebrated writers of 
dramatic poetry. 

48. Name the author of each of the following: Every Man 
in His Humor; Novum Organum; The Purple Island; GuU 
liver's Travels ; and Rape of the Lock, How do the above- 
named productions differ in style ? 

49. Give a brief account of the literary labors of Joseph 
Addison, Richard Steele, and Samuel Johnson. Compare 
Addison's style with that of Johnson. 

50. Name the principal productions of the following writers : 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Macaulay, Irving, Prescott, Ban- 
croft, and Motley. 

51. Describe the events that, in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, exerted chiefly a literary influence in England, 
and mention the names of the most distinguished authors of 
the times referred to. 

52. In what respects are the works of Lord Surrey interesting 
in the history of English literature ? 

53. Give some account of the rise and progress of the English 
drama. 

54. The conditions favorable to the cultivation of literature 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

- 55. Mention the principal literary works that belong to the 
reign of James I., and Charles I., and to the period of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

56. Give the author of each of the following works, the cen- 
tury in which it was written, and the department of literature 
in which it should be classed: Essay on Criticisun; Ancient 
Mariner ; Cotter^ s Saturday Night ; Vicar of Wakefield ; 
Basselas ; Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire ; Cato ; 
Gulliver's Travels ; Faery Q^een ; and Oliver Twist, 

57. The same for the following works : The Bard ; Castle 
qf Indolence; Lays of Ancient Borne; The New combes ; Utopia; 
C*hilde Harold ; Absalom and Achitophel ; Hudibras ; Worthies 
qf England ; and Novum Organum, 
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58. Twelve great aatbora from Chaucer to Tennyson, with 
their contemporaries, with quotations. 

59. Quotations from Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Ccesar, and Henry VIII. 

60. What was the character of the literature of the period of 
the Restoration ? 

61. Who were the chief writers of Queen Anne's reign ? 

62. Name the historical writers of the eighteenth century. 

63. Mention the principal works in Anglo-Saxon poetry and 
prose. 

64. What are the qualities that are chiefly charaoteristic of 
'Anglo-Saxon literature, and the causes thereof. 

65. Mention the principal historical conditions that in the 
fifteenth century were, In England, unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of learning. 

66. What essayists can you name ? Who wrote Childe Har- 
old f The PleoLsures of Hope f The Curse qf Kehama f Pen- 
dennis f Aurora Leigh f 

67. What were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Elizabethan period of English literature ? and name ten au- 
thors of this period, with one work of each. 

68. Describe the stanza in which the Cotter's Saturday Night 
is written. What remarkable poems have been written in this 
stanza ? 

69. Mention the points of resemblance between the Poem 
of Caedmon and the Paradise Lost, 

70. Where will you find literary reference to Rill from the 
Town Pump; Tiny Tim; Rebecca; Oulliver ; Micawber ; Man 
Friday ; Moll Flanders ; Female Martyr ; Rip Van Winkle ; 
Loss of the Royal George ; Thanatopsis ; Hiadee ; Famous At- 
tack on Christianity ; Hymn of the Nativity ; Stella and Ven- 
essa ; Walter Raleigh ; Littte Nell ; Jennie Beans ; Box ; 
Geoffrey Crayon ; George Eliot ; Fanny Fern ; Heathen Chi- 
nee ; Eva ; Wizard qf the North ; Sam Weller ; Florence Percy; 
Alice and Phoebe Cary ; Old Manse; James T. Fields*; Ike 
Marvel ; Mrs. Partington ; Will Carleton ; Bret Harte ; 
Raven; Biglow Papers; Bob Acres; Angelic Doctor; Mrs. 
Bardell ; Bridge of Sighs; Brobdignag ; Castle of Indolence ; 
Chevy Chase; Coelebs; Elia; Elaine; Bard of Avon, — Ayr- 
shire, — Hope, — Memory, — Olney, — Rydal Mount, — Twicker- 
ham ; " Barkis is willin^ " ; Sir John Barleycorn ; Battle of the 
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Kegs; ** Currer Bell*^ ; Benedick; English Opium Eater; 
English Rabelais ; Uncle Toby ; Topsy ; Shakespeare qf Di- 
vines ; Ettrick Shepherd ; Fagin ; John Gilpin ; Rosamond ; 
Auld Robin Gray ; Great Magician ; Grub Street ; Nut- 
Brown Maid ; Mab ; Excalibur ; Pamela ; Dr, Primrose ; 
Q^aker Poet ; Robin Hood ; Prisoner of Chillon ; Captain 
Bobadil ; Bower qf BUss ; Bozzy ; Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq, ; 
Sir Giles Overreach; Red-Cross Knight 

71. Mention ten prominent American authors, — three poets, 
five writers of fiction, and two historians, and name one work 
by each of the authors you have mentioned. 

72. Contrast Longfellow's poetry with that of Whittier. 
Compare Prescott's writings with those of Irving. 

73. Who wrote the following: The Culprit Fay ; Hyperion ; 
Adsum ; Poems of Two Friends ; The Blind Preacher ; The 
Winged Worshippers; Uncle Tom^s Cabin; Walden; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic ; Dirge for Two Veterans, 

74. Give a brief account of O. W. Holmes; name his prin- 
cipal works, and state the prevailing characteristic of his 
writings. 

75. Name five of the best known female writers of the pres- 
ent day. 

76. In what work do we find each of the following charac- 
ters: Leather stocking, Wouter Van Twiller, Baltus Von Slin- 
gerland, Bernard Langdon, Hayle & Kelso, 

77. Tell what you can about the life of Longfellow. Name 
his most noted works. 

78. Who wrote the following: The Bridge of Sighs ; The De- 
serted Village ; Thanatopsis ; Snow-Bound ; The Alhanibra ; 
Locksley Hall ; The House of Seven Gables ; Paul Revere* s 
Ride ; Evangeline ; The Hour of Death ; Romola, 

79. Write a brief essay on the poetry of Whittier, 

80. What class of works did Prescott write ? How does his 
style compare with that of other authors of the same class ? 

81. In what works do we find the following characters ; 
Elsie Venner, Doctor Primrose, Priscilla, Mabel Martin, 
Father Felician. Name the authors. 

82. Into what three periods is the history of American litera- 
ture divided ? Tell what form of literary composition flour- 
ished most in each of these periods, and give the name of one 
great writer belonging to each period. 
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83. Mention some of the principal causes that tend to retard 
the development of a national literature in the United States. 

84. Name in the order of their merit the five ablest Amer- 
ican writers of fiction. 



SHAKESPEARE. 



IN GBNEBAL. 



1. To what general causes may the meagre facts concerning 
Shakespeare's personal history be attributed ? 

2. The autobiographical character of the Sonnets. 

3. The extent aud character of the testimony concerning the 
popularity of the plays during his life-time. 

4. The popularity of his dramas at the present time. 

5. State the different kinds of evidence on which the chro- 
nology of his plays has been approximately determined. Illus- 
trate by several examples. (Fleay^s Manual, page 22.) 

6. What are the chief distinguishing characteristics of his 
dramatic art. 

7. The Shakespearian-Bacon controversy. Some arguments 
on both sides of this question. {Scribner, Aprilf 1875.) 

8. The vocabulary of Shakespeare. 

9. Upon what generic principle did Shakespeare seem to pro- 
ceed in constructing his dramas upon some novel, legend, or 
old play. Illustrate by Midsummer NighVs Dream, Romeo 
and Juliet, As You Like It, and Othello, 

10. To what extent was Shakespeare indebted to Plutarch, 
Holinshed's Chronicle, Italian literature, and the Bible. 

11. The doubtful plays, and the principal reasons why they 
are so considered. 

12. English aud Roman history, as illustrated by the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

13. The personality of Shakespeare as illustrated by his 
writings. 

14. The peculiar wording found in Shakespeare. Illustrate 
by each part of speech, unusual compounds, prefixes, suffixes, 
and ellipses. {AhbotVs Shakespearian Grammar, page 17.) 

15. The predominent figures of rhetoric found In Shakespeare. 
Illustrate by certain plays or scenes. 
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IN PABTICULAB. 

1. Portia's reception at Belmont, — many of the prominent 

characters of Shakespeare are invited. 

2. Perdita's gifts of flowers. 

8. An evening at the tavern with Shakespeare and his friends. 

4. A visit to Queen Katherine's trial. 

5. A trip down the Cydmus with Cleopatra. 

6. Shakespeare's visit to Kenil worth Castle. 

7. The improbable incidents in the Merchant of Venice. 

8. Some anachronisms in Shakespeare. 

Essays on the most famous characters, — as Portia, Juliet, 
Shylockf lagOy etc., — ^giving the marked characteristics of these 
characters, illustrated by appropriate quotations. 
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BOOKS USEFUI TO STUDENTS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 



IN GENERAL. 

1. Abbott's Concordance to Pope. $4.00. 

2. Allibone's Dictionary of Authors. 3 vols. $22.50. 

3. Allibone's'Prose Quotations. $5.00. 

4. Aliibone's Poetical Quotations. $5.00. 

5. Adams's Dictionary of English Literature. $4.00. 

6. Arvine's Cyclopedia of Literary Anecdotes. 

7. Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms. $2.50. 

8. Brightwell's Concordance to Tennyson. $8.00. 

9. Bryant's Library of Poetry and Song. $5.00. 

10. Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. $3.00. 

11. Botta's Handbook of Universal Literature. $2.50. 

12. Ballou's Treasury of Thought. $6.00. 

13. Brackett's Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 

14. Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature. 2 vols. $8.00. 

15. Cleveland's Concordance to Milton. $2.50. 

16. Campbell's Specimens of British Poets. 

17. Cathcart's Literary Reader.- $1.50. 

18. Dickens's Dictionary (Pierce). $2.50. 

19. Dana's Household Book of Poetry. $5.00. 

20. Duyckinck's Cyclopedia of American Literature. 2 vols. $10. 

21. De Yere's Studies in English. $2.50. 

22. Drake's Dictionary of American Biography. $6.00. 

23. De Fontaine's Cyclopedia of the Best ThoughCb of Charles 

Dickens. 

24. Emerson's Parnassus. $4.00. 

25. Fumess's Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. 

26. Griswold's Prose Writers of America. $5.00. 

27. Index to Harper's Magazine. 

28. Index to the Atlantic Monthly. 
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29. Masson's Three Centuries of English Poetry. $1.60. 
80. Morgan's Representative Names in the History of English 
Literature. 

31. Mackay's 1001 Gems of Poetry. $1.00. 

32. Mackay's 1001 Gems of Prose. $1.00. 

83. Mrs. Clarke's Concordance to Shakespeare. $9.00. 

34. Putnam's Best Reading. $1.25. 

35. Poole's Index of Periodical Literature. 

36. Trimble's Chart of Several Literatures. Folio. $3.50. 

37. Taine's English Literature. 2 vols. $7.50. 

38. Trench's Household Book of Poetry. $2.25. 

39. Whipple's Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. $1.50. 

40. Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names of Fiction. $2.50. 

41. Whittjer's Songs of Three Centuries. $4.00. 

42. Westlake's Common-School Literature. 50 cts. 

43. Whipple's Essays. 2 vols. $3.00. 

SPECIAL. 

44. Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. $t.75. 

45. Alger's Friendships of Women. $1.50. 

46. Alger's Genius of Solitude. $1.60. 

47. Brooke's Theology of the English Poets. $1.50. 

48. Beers's Century of American Literature. $1.25. 

49. Bascom's Philosophy of English Literature. $1.75. 
60. Bos well's Life of Johnson. 

^ 51. Clarke's Riches of Chaucer. 

62. Curtis' s Homes of American Authors. 

63. Conybeare's Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

64. Cornish's Waverley Manual. 

66. Christie's Dryden's Select Poems. $1.50. 

56. Carpenter's English of the XIV. Century. $1.12. 

67. Channing's Lecture on Self-culture. 

68. Dwight's Modern Philology. $6.00. 

69. Day's Introduction to the Study of English Lit. $2.25. 

60. Dennis's English Sonnets. 

61. Dowden's Literature Primer: Shakespeare. 50 cts. 

62. Earle's Philology of the English Tongue. $3.00. 

63. Earle's Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. $1.00. 

64. Fleay's Shakespeare Manual. $1.75. 

65. Fleay's Guide to Chaucer and Spenser. 60 cts. 
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66. Fleay*8 Chronolog'l Order of Shakespeare's Plays. $1.75. 

67. Guest's History of English Rhythms. 

68. Green's Short History of the English People. $1.75. 

69. Grier's Studies in the English of Bunyan. $1.25. 

70. Haweiss's (Mrs.) Chaucer for Children. $3.50. 

71. Hart's Female Prose Writers of America. $5.00. 

72. Hales' s Longer English Poems. $1.75. 

73. Harper's "English Men of Letters Series:" I Gibbon; 

n. Dr. Johnson (Series not complete). 75 cts. each. 

73. Howitt's Homes and Haunts of English Poets. 

74. Jerrold's Best of all Good Company. 

75. Kenrick's Our Poetical Favorites (2 series). $2.00 each. 

76. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. $1.25. 

77. Mitchell's (Ike Marvel) About Old Story Tellers. $2.00. 

78. Latham's Handbook of the English Language. 

79. Lowell's My Study Windows. $2.00. 

80. Lowell's Among'My Books (2 series). $2 00. 

81. Masson's Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. $2.00. 

82. Morley's " Library of English Literature " : 

Vol. I., Shorter English Poems. 

Vol. II., Illustration of English Religion. $5.00 each. 

83. Matthews' s Words; their Use and Abuse. 

84. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. $3.00. 

85. Marsh's Origin and History of the Eng. Language. $3.00. 

86. Oliphant's Sources of Standard English. $2.00. 

87. Prescott's Biographies and Critical Miscellanies. $2.50. 

88. Porter's Books and Reading. $2.00. 

89. Pycroft's Course of Reading. 

90. Rossetti's Lives of Famous English Poets. 

91. Reed^s English Literature. $1.75; 

92. Reed's English History. $1.75. 

93. Reed's English Poets. 2 vols. $3.50. 

94. Richardson's (Mrs.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

95. Richardson's Primer of American Literature. 

96. Skeat's Specimens t)f Early English (1298-1393). $3 50. 

97. Skeat's Specimens of Eng. Literature (1394-1579). $3.50. 

98. Skeat's Shakespeare's Plutarch. $2.50. 

99. Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon. 

100. Stedman's Victorian Poets. $2.50. 

101. Stephens's Hours in a Library (2 series). 

102. Smith's (G. B.) Poets and Novelists. $2.00. 
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103. Schlegel's History of Dramatic Literature. $1.00. 

104. Stoddard's Poets* Homes. 

105. Seeley and Abbott's English Lessons. $1.50. 

106. Sanborn's (Miss) Home Pictures of English Poets. $1.50. 

107. Smiles' s Character and Self -Help. $1.50 each. 

108. Trench's Study of Words. $1.25. 

109. Trench's Studies In English. $1.50. 

110. Towry's Spenser for Children. $3.75. 

111. Whitney's Language and the Study of Language. $2.50. 

112. Yonge's Three Centuries of English Literature. $2.00. 
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